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THE PLAYROAD TO HEALTH 


HEALTH HABITS 


Fourth Grade 








By Dr. S. W. Newmayer, Supervisor of Medical Inspection of 
| Public Schools, Philadelphia; and Dr. E. C. Broome, Superintendent 
of Philadelphia Schools. 


These health readers are written in story form, and are attrac- 
tively illustrated in color. Their appealing subject matter will 
inculcate helpful and lasting health habits. They meet the require- 
ments of modern courses of study for health instruction in these 
grades. They teach pupils the invaluable life lesson that without 
good health there can be no true happiness. 


A Teachers’ Manual for each book is available. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 














J. L. HARMAN, President 
J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Let us send you for your school one of the handsomest school pictures 
ever offered you free. Our attendance is very large and the outlook for 
September 12th enrollment is exceptionally fine. 

Now is the time to take a Business Course. There is a reason. Take 


our word for it., 


BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Bowling Green Business University 


, INCORPORATED 
Bowling Green - ~ Kentucky 
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ARITHMETIC AND GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


Upton Arithmetic Workbooks 


Thoroughly modern in every respect, labor saving to both 
teacher and pupil, economical, constructive, and remedial, perfectly 
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Six workbooks for grades three to eight, inclusive. Price only 
18 cents per copy for Workbooks One to Four; 21 cents per copy for 
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For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
1931-1932 
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MEETINGS DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
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First District Education 

Association....... Rainey T. Wells. M. O. Wrather.. Nov. 25-26..... Murray 
Second District Educa- 

tion Association... Fred Shultz..... N. Onkimibles ss, Oct 28 is .06 oisceie:s Sturgis 
Third District Educa- 

tion Association... T.O. Hall...... Barkus Gray.... Oct. 14-15...... Bowling Green 
Fourth District Educa- 

tion Association... Allen Puterbaugh Jennie Nichols.. Oct. 21-22...... Hodgenville 
The Middle Cumber- 

land Education As- 

POCIAN OR. < 6.5 555.8% ALP. Owens: ..:: P: He Hepkins:.: Oct..6-72.. «<<: Somerset 
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Education Associa- 
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ROS eae J. A. Payne..... R. E. Jaggers... Oct. 7-8........ Richmond 
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eee Associa- F 

Nats Miia ore atatcte O. P. Gruelle... J. A. Caywood.. Oct. 27-28...... Covington 

The pre Kentucky 

River Education 

Association,...... Sam B. Taylor.. M.C. Napier... Oct. 13-14...... Hazard 
The Eastern Kentucky 

Education Associa- 

TOG 4a ctiae ates Arville Wheeler.. H.R. Brown.... Nov. 10-11-12.. Ashland 
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GREETINGS FOR 1932-1933 


The officers'and directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association extend greet- 
ings to the sixteen thousand teachers in 
Kentucky at the opening of the school 
year of 1932-1933. We wish for you the 
largest possible happiness in the coming 
year’s work. 

Conditions have been trying this past 
year. Many of us have been disappointed 
in our income and have been compelled to 
live on greatly reduced budgets. This 
results in many instances in a lowered 
morale ard in a poorer quality of work. 
This is no time to slump. Good work 
builds morale and we need morale today 
more than we have ever needed it before. 

There are discouraging periods in the 
history of nations and in the history of 
Commonwealths. This is a lean period 
for those of us who work in education. 
The real test of an institution or of a school 
system, after all, is not how it goes into a 
lean period in education but how it comes 
outofit. Wecan make the year 1932-1933 
the best year in our history if we set our 
hearts and our minds to the task. 

The biggest project that Kentucky has 
ever undertaken is being undertaken by 
the Kentucky Educational Commission 
this year. If we give support and encourage- 
ment to this organization we have an 
opportunity to build for Kentucky a great 
program of education. Superintendent 
Richmond is giving much of his time to 
the thoughtful planning of a program. 
The Kentucky Education Association is 
aiding the Commission with both work and 
funds. Every teacher in Kentucky should 
aid in every way possible. Let us make 
the coming year the best in our educational 
history. 


KENTUCKY’S STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


How much do you know about Ken- 
tucky’s early educational leaders? Do 
you know the name of the first superin- 


tendent of public instruction in the State? 
From what profession did Kentucky 
recruit her early leaders in education? 

Mr. Guy G. Nichols, superintendent of 
schools at Barbourville, and Mr. Roscoe 
Murray, superintendent of schools at 
West Point, have prepared a series of 
brief biographies on the first eight super- 
intendents in Kentucky. These will appear 
in the next eight issues of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. If you will turn to 
page 18 of this issue you will find an inter- 
esting statement concerning the first 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Kentucky. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION — 


The Kentucky Education Association has 
set for itself certain specific tasks to be 
accomplished for the year 1932-1933. 
The president of the Association has listed 
the following as five of the goals for the 
coming year: 


1. To complete the affiliation program 
of the district associations with the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


2. To support actively the Educational 
Commission and its work. 


3. To work on a program that will 
provide more adequate educational 
facilities for every child in the State. 


4. To build higher standards of pro- 
fessional ethics for the members of 
our profession. 


5. To give publicity to the work that 
is being done in education in Ken- 
tucky in order thereby to bring 
about a better sentiment for a more 
adequate educational program for 
the children of the State. 


These objectives were agreed upon by 
the president of the Kentucky Education 
Association in conference with the presi- 
dents of the district associations at a recent 
They deserve the 


meeting in Louisville. 
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active support of every teacher in Ken- 
tucky. They can only be realized if 
every member of the organization gives his 
full support to President Gatton and the 
presidents of the district associations this 
year. It is our opportunity to help. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY 
TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY? 


Are there too many teachers in Ken- 
tucky? Read President H. L. Donovan’s 
article in this issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and find out for yourself. 

Kentucky has never had enough good 
teachers. The children of Kentucky have 
never had an opportunity to study under 
teachers with adequate training. If we 
had in the State a properly qualified 
teacher for every school we could soon 
build a new attitude toward law observance 
and toward good citizenship. We could 
lay a foundation for progress far more 
secure than the one upon which we are 
compelled to build. The children in 
many parts of Kentucky have never had a 
chance to obtain the education and the 
training that will enable them to compete 
on an even basis with children in the more 
favored sections or with children in other 
states. 

Kentucky should have, by 1936 at the 
latest, a teacher with a minimum of two 
years of professional training for teaching 
in every school in the Commonwealth. 
Shall we make that a goal? We can 
achieve it if we determine to do so. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has long desired to provide a way by which 
all of its members could participate in 
larger measure in its activities. At the 
annual convention last April a reorganiza- 
tion program was adopted to provide for 
the election of delegates from each of the 
districts in Kentucky, these delegates to 
transact the business of the Association. 
This makes it possible for every teacher in 
the State to have a voice in the affairs of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 

It is the responsibility of every teacher 
to join the district and State associations. 
It is our responsibility as well as our 


opportunity. Every teacher in Kentucky 
profits from the work of both the district 
and State associations. Every teacher who 
pays his dues in these two organizations 
is a builder for the profession. We need 
fifteen thousand builders this year. The 
Association needs you and the profession 
can’t prosper without you. Join your 
district and the State associations at your 
earliest opportunity. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year November 7-13, 1932. 
Mr. Belmont Farley says in the announce- 
ment of American Education Week that 
“effective observance of this week is the 
greatest single opportunity to secure the 
co-operation and support of the public in 
the present emergency.” 


Kentucky needs to observe American 
Education Week as it has never observed 
it before. Every school in the State 
should spend some time studying our 
educational problems and should make 
every effort to inform the parents in the 
community of the needs ef the public 
schools in the present crisis. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
is requesting every teacher in the Common- 
wealth to observe at least in some measure 
the programs planned for American Educa- 
tion Week. The following topics have been 
suggested for day by day programs: 


Monday, November 7th—The homes of 
the pioneers. 

Tuesday, November 8th—The schools of 
the pioneers. 
Wednesday, November 9th—Two centuries 
of progress in new-world schools. 
Thursday, November 10th—The schools 
and equality of opportunity. 

Friday, November 11th—The schools and 
American ideals. 

Saturday, November 12th—The schools 
and progressive living. 

Sunday, November 13th—The schools and 
the things of the spirit. 


EpucaTion—A Bible and a newspaper 
in every house, a good school in every 
district—all studied and appreciated as 
they merit—are the principal support of vir- 
tue, morality, and civil liberty —Franklin, 








The Educational Outlook 
For 1932 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Despite the strained conditions which school districts and public school 
workers have faced during the past two years, the educational outlook for 
the school year 1932-33 is encouraging. College enrollments have held up 
remarkably well in our State, and in many cases decided increases in these 
enrollments have been noted. This situation is a clear indication that our 
public school teachers are carrying on, despite the fact that many of them 
have made great sacrifices to obtain additional training. 


In general, school districts this. year will be called upon to operate 
their schools on approximately four-fifths the amount of money they have 
had for each of the past two years. Such a condition makes it imperative 
that salaries and operating expenses be reduced. In the poorer districts, 
and in those which have been hit hardest by this unusual economic strain, 
conditions will be worse. 


Teaching loads will be increased in those school districts where such 
a procedure is possible. Many children will have fewer textbooks than 
they have had in the past. Indeed, some of them may be undernourished 
and poorly clothed. Such conditions will make the teachers’ responsibilities 
exceedingly difficult, but it is our obligation to face them with the convic- 
tion that the children of Kentucky must be served. It is gratifying to note 
the splendid spirit in 'which the teachers are facing their tasks in those dis- 
tricts where schools are now in session. 


Though the situation is distressing in many areas of our State, it is 
nevertheless true that Kentucky has been less disturbed by the present 
unusual conditions than have many of the other states. Our school leaders 
are sensitive to the problems which we are facing and those fostering the 
work of the Kentucky Educational Commission are taking sincere and defi- 
nite steps to formulate plans of procedure and organization which will, in 
the future, make our school system more efficient. The school teachers of 
Kentucky have underwritten the work of this Commission. The Cemmis- 
sion is sensitive alike to thf welfare of the teaching profession and the 
school children of this State. It needs your moral support, as well as the 
financial aid, which you were gracious enough to extend, in order that it 
may function most effectively for the cause. | 


We must carry on our work with the determination to make effective 
school service available for all. Let it not be said that the people of Ken- 
tucky, of today, loaded their responsibilities and troubles upon her people 
of tomorrow. We can have no moratorium in education in our State. 





























Keep Smiling 
By SUPERINTENDENT HARPER GATTON, 


President of Kentucky Education Association 


Vacation days are over! After the various experiences of summer time— 
punctured tires, green apples, chigoes, and summer school—teachers and 
pupils are smiling because the opportunity to work and accomplish is here 
again. 

When Kentucky teachers expressed their belief in boys and girls and 
in the joy of service, and organized the first State Teacher Association 
seventy-five years ago, our educational system was primitive and inade- 
quate. Since that early day education has made great strides—better build- 
ings, better trained teachers, better courses of study, more attention to com- 
munity needs, more attention to pupil needs and aptitudes, a broader field 
of service that has expanded into character training, vocational training, 
vocational guidance, educational guidance, physical education, music, art, 
and in general a new program. 

This new program is worthy but expensive. As State and local econo- 
mies are put into practice, we must see that our children are permitted to 
experience the fullest school life possible. This is the function of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and never were our possibilities for accom- 
plishment brighter, because we have a new Association with a new constitu- 
tion and a new vision. 

Your Kentucky Education Association is now organized into a gen- 
eral association and eleven district associations. At the fall meetings of 
the district associations delegates will be elected for active participation in 
the delegate assembly of the Kentucky Education Association. Each dis- 
trict association will also elect a member of the Board of Directors of the 
State Association. So each teacher has a voice in the management and 
policies of the Kentucky Education Association. Only one registration fee 
is required, and there is no increase in total dues. It is imperative that all 
teachers enroll this fall before the district meetings. We must present an 
active, militant, united front since through our new organization we are in 
position to improve educational conditions in Kentucky. 

Our Kentucky Education Association will strive to establish educational 
standards; to create and maintain a helpful, friendly relationship; to unite 
the educational forces of the State, and put the teaching profession and the 
citizenship of the State behind every worthy educational program. This 
makes our mission universal, establishes a common ground upon which all 
can unite in the interest of educational efficiency, and furthers Kentucky’s 
only indispensable business—the preparation of our boys and girls for life. 

The Kentucky Education Association has a definite program. The di- 
rectors and district presidents have selected five Objectives for 1932-1933: 
1. The Affiliation Program of the Kentucky Education Association. 

This happy plan of co-operation and united effort brings all of us to- 
gether in close companionship. 
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Active Support of the Educational Commission and Its Work. 
The Commission, appointed by the Governor through authorization 
from the Legislature, is at work. We have made a contribution to 
its expenses. The next Legislature will listen to us through this Com- 
mission, since it is their child. 


Adequate Educational Facilities for Every Kentucky Child. 
We must reach them all and fight for their rights. 


Professional Ethics. 
The Kentucky Education Association adopted a Code of Ethics in 
1927, but most of us have forgotten it. 


Educational Publicity. 

Our schools cry for true publicity in State and county papers. Our 
common school system is democracy’s greatest gift to civilization. 
What the school is today democracy will be tomorrow. 

There will be an organized effort behind all of our objectives. You 
are urged to assist in their general application and expansion. 

Suit has been brought by the Kentucky Education Association to test 
the legality of the act of the Legislature which provides for the election of 
the county superintendent by popular vote. The suit is being rushed with 
all possible speed, and you may expect a decision soon after the Court of 
Appeals convenes after its ‘vacation. 


The new Kentucky Education Association is composed of a loyal group 
of kindergarten teachers and college presidents, of classroom teachers and 
superintendents. We believe in the children of Kentucky, in laughter, in 
love, in faith, in \all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. We believe in 
the present and its opportunities, in the future and its promises, and in the 
divine joy of living. For seventy-five years men and women have poured 
their best into the work of the Kentucky Education Association. At no 
time have the schools needed the association more than now. At no time 
has the individual teacher needed the association as much as now. Yes, 
vacation days are over. We have work ‘to do, and we are smiling. 


Henry van Dyke sang the praise of the unknown teacher. Great gener- 
als win campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins the war. It is 
the unknown teacher who delivers and guides the young. For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations are decreed. He 
lights many candles which, in later years, will shine back to !cheer him. 


Not long since as the hour for a radio message from King George to 
the world approached, the youthful operator noticed to his dismay that a 
wire was broken. There was no time ‘for repair; the message had to go on. 
So the operator held the wires in his hands for ten minutes, and although 
he was almost unconscious from the pain and the shock, King George spoke 
to the world through him. Teachers—all the wonders and worthwhileness 
of educational enlightenment and growth can reach the Kentucky children 
only through you. 


Keep smiling. 





Are There Too Many Teachers 
In Kentucky? 


By H. L. Donovan, 
President Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


It is commonly asserted that there are more 
teachers in Kentucky than teaching positions. 
Can you furnish any information on this 
subject? 


ANSWER—If you want to know whether 
there are too many people in Kentucky 
who hold certificates that entitle them to 
teach, then the answer is “Yes” but if 
you are interested in finding out whether 
there are too many teachers in Kentucky, 
the answer is emphatically ‘‘No.” On 
July 1, 1931, there were approximately 
24,000 certificates in force. Of these, 
13,000 were issued on less than one year 
of training above high school. About 
7,000 of these certificates were issued to 
people who are not even high school 
graduates. The minimum training recog- 
nized as adequate by practically all states 
is high school graduation and two years 
of college work in a teacher training 
institution. It is a significant fact that 
Kentucky has granted only about 11,000 
certificates based on two years or more of 
college training. This includes many 
young women who have married and 
numerous young men who have entered 
other vocations and are not teaching. 
Even if all them were teaching, we would 
today have an actual shortage of adequately 
trained teachers. There are 16,647 teach- 
ing positions in the State. Subtracting 
from this number the 11,000 who are con- 
sidered adequately prepared for teaching, 
leaves Kentucky needing 5,647 teachers. 
There is actually a shortage of well-trained 
teachers in Kentucky today. There are 
plenty of people holding low-grade cer- 
tificates. Kentucky’s certification laws 
admit the issuing of certificates on qualifi- 
cations below those required by practically 
all other states. These low standards 
account for the present apparent over- 
supply of teachers. 


The tenure of teachers in Kentucky is 
five years, according to the best statistics 
available. This means that approximately 
3,000 new teachers must be provided each 
year. The College of,Education of the 


University of Kentucky and the four 
teachers colleges have not graduated in 
any one year as many as 1,500 people with 
two or more years of college training. 
Instead of an over-production of adequately 
trained teachers, the teachers colleges are 
not as yet supplying a sufficient number 
of teachers to fill the vacancies which 
occur every year by resignations from the 
ranks. Kentucky’s educational problem 
is not an over-supply of adequately 
prepared teachers, but a surplus of people 
with low-grade certificates who are per- 
mitted ‘‘to keep’’ school rather than render 
professional service by teaching school. 
The public should recognize the difference 
between a trained teacher and one who 
merely holds a certificate. 


In answering this question as to whether 
there are too many teachers, I might 
raise other questions just as pertinent: 
Are there too many doctors? A physician 
recently said to me that there were, since 
so many were unable to make a good 
living. Are there too many lawyers? 
We know that there are some without 
clients. Are there too many farmers? 
We are told that they cannot sell the 
products they produce. Are there too 
many miners? Many of them are without 
employment. Are there too many carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, and railroad men? 


There are men in all these vocations 
without work. An analysis of our present 
situation will probably reveal that there 
are two many people in every business and 
profession. This is due to depression 
rather than to the natural demands of the 
vocation. It is a condition which we 
believe is temporary rather than permanent. 
Just because there are two many doctors, 
shall we close our medical schools? If 
there are too many lawyers, would it be 
sensible to close the law schools? Could 
we afford to close our agricultural schools 
because there are too many farmers? 
Should people stop taking commercial 
education because business men are unable 
to sell as much as usual. Let us be 
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sensible in times of depression and realize 
that such periods are only temporary. 
We cannot afford to destroy institutions 
and agencies which have slowly been 
created over a long period of time just 
because there appears to be a surplus of 
both materials and men in the world today. 
The one fact I should like to emphasize 
is that there are not too many teachers in 
Kentucky, but there are too many people 
holding low-grade certificates. There is 
certainly a great difference between a holder 
of a certificate and a teacher. 


2. You said that there were about 7,000 
certificates held by people who had not yet 
graduated from high school. Are these 
people teaching school? 


ANSWER: Most of them are. I would 
estimate that there are not less than 
100,000 children attending schools that 
are taught by teachers who have not yet 
graduated from high school. 


3. Are these people, in your judgment, 
qualified to teach school? 


ANSWER: Legally, they are qualified; 
actually, they are far from being qualified 
to teach. It is my opinion, as well as the 
judgment of every well-known national 
educator, that the minimum preparation 
for teaching in any school in this or any 
other state is high school graduation and 
two years of professional training. 


4. Isthisareasonable standard? 


ANSWER: It is a standard which is now 
adopted in practically all other states. 
If Kentucky is as interested in developing 
the childhood of the State as other states, 
it is a standard to which we shall shortly 
have to come. 


5. There has been some discussion in the 
press relative to the cost of educating students 
an the teachers colleges. What is it costing 
annually to educate a student at the teachers 
colleges, and how does this cost compare 
with the cost in similar institutions in the 
United States? 


ANSWER: The per capita cost for train- 
ing a student in a teachers college in 
Kentucky is $258.92 annually. The per 
capita cost for similar institutions in the 
United States, according to Bulletin No. 17, 
published by the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, is $270.00. 


Thus you see that the per capita cost in 
Kentucky in these institutions is $11.08 
less than in the United States as a whole. 
(The study of cost mentioned above was 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 
Since this interview was given a supplemen- 
tary study of the per capita cost of educat- 
ing students in the teachers colleges has 
been made for the year ending June 30, 
1932. The cost of educating a student 
for an academic year during the past 
fiscal year was $190.69. This means the 
teachers colleges have reduced the cost 
in a period of one year $68.23 per student. 
Do you know of any other agency of 
government that has made such drastic 
economies? This reduction has not been 
made without an educational loss to the 
students who attend these colleges.) 


6. You have told us what it costs the 
State annually to provide instruction for a 
student in the teachers colleges; now, can 
you tell us what it costs the student? 


ANSWER: The necessary cost for board, 
room, books, fees, and other expenses at 
the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College at Richmond is $244.00 for the 
academic year. It is about the same in 
the other teachers colleges of the State. 
In similar institutions in the United 
States, according to figures made available 
by the Bureau of Education, the minimum 
cost to the student is $335.00. The Ken- 
tucky teachers colleges keep the cost to 
the student $91.00 below the average for 
the nation. The teachers colleges pur- 
posely keep the cost of living as low as 
possible in order that the poor but worthy 
young people of the State may have an 
opportunity at higher education. There 
are literally thousands of worthy, ambitious 
young men and women who are anxious to 
secure a college education, but their 
families do not have the means of providing 
this for them. The teachers colleges 
give them an opportunity to secure this 
education at a very low cost. 


Many of our students have earned their 
own money before coming. Others borrow 
the money and come. More than half 
of the students in our college at any 
time are paying for their own education. 
Students with plenty of brains and an 
abundance of energy, but with little money, 
may secure a college education in any of 
the teachers colleges. These institutions 
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are, in many respects, the poor man’s 


college. Is higher education a privilege 
to be enjoyed by only the sons and daugh- 
ters of the wealthy? Our answer is 
emphatically ‘‘No.” 


7. Are there too many people going to 
college in Kentucky? What are we going 
to do with all these educated people, anyhow? 


ANSWER: What does society always do 
with educated people? Society must have 
leaders, and educated people become its 
leaders. I can answer your question by 
comparing Kentucky with the states that 
bound it. This should be a fair compar- 
ison. Let us begin with Ohio. For every 
100,000 population in that state, there are 
952 students in the colleges; whereas, for 
the same unit of population in Kentucky, 
there are 446 students in college. In 
Indiana, there are 699 for every 100,000 
to our 446; in Illinois, 939 to our 446; in 
Missouri, 712 to 446; in Tennessee, 602 
to our 446; and Virginia, 626 to our 446. 
Kentucky is very much like Virginia; yet 
Virginia is sending to college every year 
180 students more per 100,000 population 
than we are sending in Kentucky. We 
look to Virginia as the Mother State, but 
any comparison of education at any level 
will show that the daughter has not kept 
pace with the mother. 


If we are having too many people in 
college in this Commonwealth, what would 
we say about our neighboring states? 

As an educator, I assert—with the evi- 
dence on my side—that all of Kentucky’s 
colleges, both private and State, have 
not and cannot train as many young men 
and young women as should receive a 
college education. The depression is no 
time to cease the preparation of leaders who 
must be depended upon to guide the future 
destinies of our State. 

8. Do the teachers colleges render any 
service to all the people of the State aside 
from the education of the students who 
attend them? 


ANSWER: They certainly do. The 
service which they render to the people 
in every county of the State is their biggest 
contribution. At the teachers colleges 
we educate young men and women not 
wholly for what education may mean to 
them, but that they may return to every 
community in Kentucky and share with 
the children of the people the culture they 
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have attained in college. If the intellectual 
level of the average citizen of Kentucky 
is to be raised, this development will 
depend upon placing in the school room a 
teacher of culture, scholarship, and teaching 
ability. No institution can do so much to 
promote the general culture of the people 
as the teachers colleges, for their students 
while preparing for a vocation are imbued 
with a passion. for service rather than 
motivated by personal gain. The graduates 
of these colleges go directly back to the com- 
munities from whence they came and teach 
the oncoming generation whatsoever it is 
to acquire in the way of formal education. 
This instruction is constantly raising the 
intellectual level of the average citizen 
of the Commonwealth. Before the estab- 
lishment of normal schools, the average 
Kentuckian did not have more than a 
fourth or fifth grade education; whereas 
today, the average Kentuckian, according 
to the best figures available, has an 
education represented by the completion 
of at least seven or eight grades. Before 
the establishment of normal schools, there 
were less than 5,000 boys and girls in 
attendance in the high schools in the State. 
This past year the high school attendance 
in Kentucky was 64,000. This develop- 
ment could not have come had the State 
not established and maintained teachers 
colleges. Just as a stream never rises 
above its source, likewise the intellectual 
level of the great common people of the 
Commonwealth can never rise above the 
level of the teachers of its children. As is 
the teacher, so will be the school. As is 
the school, so will be the culture of the 
people. 

The teachers colleges are primarily 
interested in preparing young people to 
share their education with the children 
of the State. It is in this way that these 
colleges serve all the people in a very 
direct manner. 

(Editor’s Note: This article is in sub- 
stance an interview broadcast over Station 
WHAS.) 
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JOSEPH ROSIER 


President of the National Education 
Association, 1932-1933 


Joseph Rosier, elected president of the 
National Education Association at its 
seventieth annual convention in Atlantic 
City, June 25th to July 1st, believes 
that the nation may look to its teachers for 
its ‘‘chief defense in withstanding all 
sinister influences that would undermine 
the structure of our government.” 


JosEPH ROSIER 


Mr. Rosier was born at Wilsonburg, 
West Virginia, and was educated in the 
public schools of that state. He graduated 
from Salem College (West Virginia) in 1895, 
and received his A.M. from the same college 
in 1915. He began his educational career 
as teacher in a village school in 1890. 
The following two years he was principal 
of the Salem public schools; during the 
years 1893-1894 he was superintendent of 
the Harrison County schools. He has been 
a member of the faculties of Salem College, 
the State Normal School at Glenville, and 
the State Normal School at Fairmont. 
In 1900 he was called to the superin- 
tendency of the Fairmont schools, which 
position he held until 1915 when he returned 
to the Fairmont State Normal as president. 
Thus he has held all positions on the edu- 


cational ladder, from one-room school 
teacher to college presidency, and for 
many years has given expert instruction 
and advice to the high school and teacher 
training groups. 

Mr. Rosier has had a long and successful 
career in West Virginia. The confidence 
and support which he has had from his 
people is indicated by the positions he has 
occupied in the educational affairs of the 
state for the past thirty years. He has 
been active in developing professional 
spirit among teachers as an instructor in 
teachers’ institutes in all but three counties 
of his state. He has served as president 
of the State Education Association; mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the 
State Education Association; and member 
of the State Council on Education. 


Mr. Rosier has been an active member 
of the National Education Association 
since 1904 and has not missed attending an 
annual meeting of the Association in twenty 
years. He has served as vice-president, 
state director, member of the legislative 
commission, chairman of a special com- 
mittee on standards and credits of teachers, 
member and chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee; member of the Budget Com- 
mittee, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Teachers National Profes- 
sional organization. In addition he is 
active in departments of the National 
Education Association and has spoken 
before meetings of both the Association 
and its departments. He is a life member. 

Mr. Rosier in an address before the 
Atlantic City Convention expressed the 
opinion that we have in our land today the 
best prepared, most highly trained and 
cultured teachers that we have ever 
had. ‘The teachers of our country 
through their professional organizations 
should do their part in helping to 
bring about economic recovery. In 
salaries and income our one _ million 
school teachers are probably more repre- 
sentative of normality than any other 
group. Their standards of living are 
characterized by a sanity that is typical 
of our great middle classes. Any drastic 
lowering of the income and standards of 
living of our teachers would produce a most 
depressing effect upon our basic economic 
structure. The financial soundness of our 
commercial structure today rests upon 
large numbers of small incomes and not 
upon the excessive incomes of a few.”’ 
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“In state and national associations we 
should everywhere take a _ stand for 
thoroughly educated teachers in all of our 
schools, whatever their level. Certifica- 
tion to teach in this country should be 
based upon solid academic attainments and 
demonstrated professional _ skill. The 
organized forces of education should stand 
just as strongly for better teaching as they 
do against the powers of reaction which 
would carry us back to the former days of 
inadequacy and inefficiency. We do not 
set too high an ideal when we look forward 
to the day when every child enrolled in a 
school shall have a competent, scholarly, 
and cultured teacher.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOBACCO 
ACREAGE IN KENTUCKY 


By J. SuLLIVAN GIBSON, 
Western Teachers College 


The distribution of tobacco in Kentucky 
can be interpreted largely in terms of 
physiography and soils. In the rugged 
eastern sections where the soil is thin and 
infertile, both the total acreage of tobacco 
and the ratio of tobacco to other crop 
acreages are very small. In the less 
rugged central and western parts where 
fertile limestone soils are abundant, tobacco 
acreage becomes important. Contrary to 
general opinion, the ratio of tobacco 
acreage to total cultivated area is con- 
spicuously small—only 22 per cent—in the 
Lexington Plain region where the concen- 
tration of tobacco production attains its 
maximum. 


If farm land value be accepted as a 
criterion of productive soils, the maximum 


land values in the Bluegrass Region, where 
also the maximum tobacco production is 
found, substantiate the belief that fertile 
soil of high lime content determines in 
large part the cultivation of tobacco in 
Kentucky. 

In the Bluegrass area in general and on 
the Lexington Plain in particular, cultiva- 
tion of tobacco becomes most important. 
The fertile soil developed from the Ordovi- 
cian limestone exposed in: the Cincinnati 
dome is especially adapted to tobacco. 
Because of the high productivity and 
consequent high values of land in this area 
farmers give the soil excellent care and they 
obtain higher yields here than elsewhere 
in the State. The Burley air-cured variety 
which is superior to the dark fire-cured 
kind is grown here almost to the exclusion 
of other varieties. 

A second tobacco area less pronounced 
than the Bluegrass region, is found in the 
Ohio Valley in the vicinity of Owensboro. 
Although the ratio of tobacco acreage to 
that of other crops in this region is some- 
what lower than that of the Bluegrass 
area, the considerably higher percentage 
of total area cultivated in the Owensboro 
region tends to bring the tobacco density 
of this region almost up to that reached in 
the Bluegrass. Both river alluvium and 
upland soils are used for tobacco in this 
area; the Burley and the dark fired varieties 
are both grown. 

The southern tier of counties across 
the western half of the State comprises 
another area which constitutes a tobacco 
region. No sharp line can be drawn 
between this and the other two regions 
outlined above; but the zone of connection 
between them is restricted to relatively 
narrow width. This region includes part 
of the Pennyroyal Plateau and a section 
of the Mississippi Embayment extending 
southward into Tennessee, ard constitutes 
one of the largest regions of dark tobacco 
in the United States. The higher value 
of Burley tobacco has induced its more 
extensive planting in recent years in this 
region, where in some sections its acreage 
is even greater than that of the dark 
variety. 


“Not to be able to bear poverty is a 
shameful thing, but not to know how to 
chase it away by work is a more shameful 
thing yet.’’—Pericles. 





How Many “‘Marthys”’ 
Do You Know? 


By VioLA McDonaLp SMITH 


The grizzled mountaineer shook his head 
and tilted back his chair as he spat with 
delicate aim through the open window. 

“Tain’t no use,” he said firmly. ‘“Th’ Lord 
made Marthy thet way an’ He don’ mean 
fer her ter be tampered with. She’ll jest 
hev ter carry thet twisted foot o’ hern ter 
th’ grave.”’ 

“But Mr. Burton,” cried the nurse 
despairingly for the third time. ‘You 
brought Martha to this clinic so the 


““Whar’s them pitchers?’’ she whispered 
shyly. 

“Pitchers? Oh, you mean pictures of 
children who have been to the hospital,” 
exclaimed the nurse, handing the little girl 
a copy of the Biennial Report, published by 
the Kentucky Crippled Children Commis- 
sion and profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of various types of deformity, before 
and after treatment. 


KENTUCKY CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


specialist—the bone doctor from the 
city—could examine her and tell you 
whether she could be helped. And now 
he says her foot can be made straight by 
just a few months’ stay in the hospital 
and it won’t cost you acent. The State, 
through the Crippled Children Commission, 
pays for every bit of the treatment. Yet 
you won't let Martha have this chance to 
be like other children. Do you think 
that’s fair to her?”’ 

““Mebbe not, but hit’s th’ Lord’s will, 
an’ I don’ want no cuttin’ done on her,’ 
replied the man stubbornly. 

Little eight-year-old Marthy slipped 
from the bench where she had been sitting 
quietly with her hands clasped in the lap 
of her faded calico dress and came close 
to the nurse’s side. 


“‘Hyar,” said Marthy, thrusting the book 
at her father. ‘‘Thet leetle gal hed two 
feet jest like mine and look whut they done 
fer her. I want ter git my foot straight 
too. Please, Pap, let me go ter th’ horspital. 
Twon’t be long. Please, please.”’ 

Eventually Marthy’s persistence won 
the day, and when she returned from the 
hospital several months later with the club- 
foot straight and firm even her father was 
convinced the Lord’s will had not been for 
Marthy to remain crippled all her life. 

Yet the incident is not an unusual one 
in the experience of the Kentucky Crippled 
Children Commission. Superstition and 
dread of the hospital are strongly en- 
trenched in the minds of many of our 
country people; but each boy and girl 
successfully treated is a messenger of hope 
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to other crippled youngsters in the com- 
munity, and all the superstition in the 
world cannot stand out indefinitely against 
living proof. Since September 1924, the 
Commission has provided treatment for 
3,190 such cases. 


Therefore, as news of the Commission’s 
work spreads, attendance at the clinics 
increases until one wonders if the estimate 
of 12,000 crippled children in Kentucky is 
not too small. This estimate was based 
on a somewhat cursory survey made by 
the Rotary Clubs in 1924 when the Ken- 
tucky Society for Crippled Children was 
first organized to study the problem of the 
crippled child and devise means to supply 
his needs. Since then more than 7,000 
crippled children have been examined in 
free clinics, covering every county in the 
State, and apparently only the surface has 
been scratched. 

This summer the field workers of the 
Crippled Children Commission are making 
intensive surveys of crippled children in 
five counties, purposely chosen from differ- 
ent sections of the State; two mountain 
counties, a county in central Kentucky, 


and two counties in the western part of 


the State. A report of the findings will be 
made at the Kentucky White House 
Conference to be held in Lexington in 
October. 


In each county the survey is planned to 
locate every crippled child, to ascertain 
what his disability is and whether or not 
he has received treatment, whether he is 
attending school, what is the economic 
condition of his home, what is his attitude 
toward life, what are his chances for 
physical improvement, for mental growth, 
and other facts which should reveal a clear 
picture of conditions affecting crippled 


children in each of the counties studied. . 


It is expected that much data will be 
brought to light by the surveys, which 
should prove helpful to all organizations 
interested in child welfare, in planning how 
best to meet the needs of handicapped 
childhood and in forecasting for the crippled 
child his probable economic future, given 
proper physical care and mental training. 


How many more children like crippled 
‘Marthy”’ of our story still remain hidden 
in mountain valleys or in dusty city slums? 
Is their number increasing or decreasing? 
Can their deformities be prevented? What 
is their future? 


The Childrens Charter of 1930 published 
as a result of the White House Conference 
pledges itself to the following aims for the 
children of America: 

“For every child, spiritual and moral 
training to help him stand firm under the 
pressure of life. . 

“For every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled . . . . such measures as will early 
discover and diagnose his handicap, provide 
care and treatment and so train him that 
he may become an asset to society rather 
than a liability.” 

How we can adapt these recommenda- 
tions to fit our own situation in Kentucky? 
The question is one not to be answered by a 
single organization, but by all child welfare 
organizations working in complete accord, 
for it is the educators, the health authorities, 
and the social agencies, who best can show 
the law-makers that it is unquestionably 
better policy to spend more money today 
in helping the handicapped child to help 
himself than it is to spend many times as 
much tomorrow in supporting him at 
public expense. 





PUBLIC WARNED AGAINST CIVIL 
SERVICE “COACHING” SCHOOLS 


Washington, D. C., June 30, 1932.—The 
following statement is made by the United 
States Civil Service Commission: 

The Commission warns the public 
against paying money for ‘coaching”’ 
courses in preparation for Federal Civil 
Service examinations. 

Schools which sell such courses under 
present conditions accept money under 
false pretenses. A purveyor of civil 
service courses is now under indictment in 
Iowa for false representation. It is ex- 
pected that other such cases of prosecution 
will follow. 

Comparatively few appointments are 
being made in the Federal Civil Service. 

It is seldom necessary to announce an 
examination. In most cases large registers 
of eligibles exist as a result of examinations 
held during the past year. When an 
examination is announced, the applicants 
are usually hundreds of times in excess 
of the need. 

Money paid for civil service coaching 
courses at this time might almost as well 
be thrown to the four winds 





Rev. Joseph James Bullock, D. DJ 


First Superintendent Public Instruction, Kentucky 


By RoscoE L. Murray, 
Superintendent of Schools, West Point, Ky. 


Joseph James Bullock was born in 
Fayette County, Kentucky, December 22, 
1812. His parents were staunch Presby- 
terians, his father being a ruling elder in 
that church for many years. His early 
education at Walnut Hill was supplemented 
by attendance at Transylvania University. 
Later he attended Centre College and was 








JosEpH JAMEs Buttock, D.D. 


graduated from that institution in 1832. 
He studied law for a short time, but became 
a tutor at Centre College, and while there 
began the study of theology under his 
brother-in-law, Rev. John C. Young, 
president of the College. His further 
preparation for the ministry was obtained 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
After graduating from Princeton he 
returned to Kentucky and was ordained by 
West Lexington Presbytery in September, 
1836. In the following December he was 
called to the pastorate of the Frankfort 
Presbyterian Church. He held this charge 
~~ sEprror’s Note: Thisis the first of a series of brief articles 
dealing with Kentucky's superintendents of public instruction. 


Joseph James Bullock was Kentucky's first State Superin- 
tendent. 


for ten years. While at Frankfort, he 
served the State as the first Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, having been ap- 
pointed by Governor Clarke, February 20, 
1838. On account of ill health, he resigned 
the pastorate of the Frankfort Church in 
1846 and served for two years as cor- 
responding secretary and general agent 
of the Board of Domestic Missions for the 
West and Southwest. In 1838 he became 
pastor of the Walnut Hill Church and was 
also principal of a female seminary located 
on the grounds. Centre College in 1850 
honored him with the degree of D.p. 


Leaving the charge at Walnut Hill in 
1853, he served as pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Louisville, for two 
years, returning to Walnut Hill Seminary 
in 1855 and remaining there as principal 
until in 1860. For a short time he was 
financial agent for the Danville Theological 
Seminary. Franklin Street Church, Balti- 
more, Maryland, extended him a call in 
1861. He served this church until 1870 
when he became pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, for a term of four years. From 1874 
to 1880 he was pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in the same city. He was 
chaplain of the United States Senate from 
1879 to 1884. He was honored by his 
church by being chosen a member of the 
Committee of Home and Foreign Missions 
of the Southern General Assembly for 
twelve years; he served more than twenty 
years on the Board of Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary, Hampden Sydney, 
and as Moderator of the Centennial 
General Assembly meeting at his old church 
in Baltimore in May, 1888. 

The works of Doctor Bullock, in his 
many fields of labor. were eminently 
successful, and he contributed a great deal 
to the religious and scholastic life of Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Bullock remained in full 
possession of his mental faculties until the 
end came, while on a visit to Lexington, 
Kentucky, November 9, 1892. 

Superintendent Bullock submitted his 
first annual report to the Legislature 
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January 3, 1839. In this report, he made 
the following suggestions concerning the 
administrative and legislative policies to 
be pursued by his department: 

1. The proper establishment of the 
public school system. 

2. Creating of public sentiment in 
favor of the school system. 

3. Pointed out the illiteracy existing, 
and indicated the possibilities of the 
public school system. 

4. The school fund—increase by taxa- 
tion, and the proper method of spending 
the fund. 

5. He advocated the establishment of 
normal schools. 

6. Putting the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on a professional 
basis, and the type of man needed. 

7. He stated the object of the public 
schools in relation to the development 
of the State. 


The following legislation was enacted 
during his term of office: 

1. The State Board of Education was 
empowered to invest all unused interest 
in State Bonds or in State Bank Stock. 

2. Lands and property of free Negroes 
were exempt from taxation. 

3. All property assessed for revenue 
purposes was to be assessed for school pur- 
poses, regardless of the residence of the 
owner—whether in the State or not. 

4. Provisions made for organizing 
schools in parts of adjoining counties. 

In October 1832, Doctor Bullock married 
Miss Caroline Breckenridge, granddaugh- 
ter of Rev. Stanhope Smith, president of 
Princeton University. By this marriage 
Doctor Bullock had eight children, four 


of whom, two sons and two daughters, 
survived him. The second wife, whom 
he married in 1869, was Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Lavender. 


355,000 WILL BE DISABLED IN 1932 


Three hundred and fifty-five thousand 
persons in this country will become 
permanently disabled through accident or 
disease in 1932, according to a pamphlet 
just issued by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

“Reclaimed” is the intriguing title of 
the publication which is copiously illus- 
trated and which summarizes the national 
program for restoring physically handicap- 
ped men and women to useful employment. 

“Once a county charge;’’ ‘from laborer 
to proprietor;’’ ‘“dependent two years—now 
a productive worker’’—these are some of 
the descriptive titles to the eighteen full- 
page illustrations in the pamphlet which 
show vocationally rehabilitated persons on 
the job as watchmakers, lens grinders, 
barbers, tailors, linotype operators, window 
dressers, and show card writers, photog- 
raphers, stenographers, shoe repairers, 
engineering instructors, and lawyers. 

Previously despondent and discouraged, 
these persons are fitted for employment 
in which they are self-supporting and 
happy. iat cial 

In a reference to the economic signifi- 
cance of vocational rehabilitation, the 
Federal Board’s pamphlet points out that 
the average cost of rehabilitating a disabled 
person is $300 as compared with an average 
annual cost of from $300 to $500 for main- 
taining him at public expense. There is a 
social significance to the rehabilitation 
movement, the board points out, also, in 
that through it discouraged, dependent 
persons are brought back to independence, 
self-respect, and to at least a reasonable 
degree of contentment. 

The problem of the disabled, effects of 
disabling accidents and disease, prevention 
and remedy for disablements, the scope of 
the national rehabilitation program, and 
the way in which those who so desire may 
aid in the program, are among the subjects 
summarized in the new pamphlet of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

This pamphlet may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





The Future of Public Education 
In Kentucky’ 


By JAMES W. CAMMACK, JR., 
State Department of Education, Frankfort 


The struggle for public education in 
Kentucky has been a long and bitter one. 
As early as 1792 our General Assembly 
made provision for a grant of land to 
Transylvania University. Our educational 
historians tell us that the General Assembly 
made a distinct effort to provide for a 
number of quasi-public academies and 
colleges. Thousands upon thousands of 
acres of public lands were claimed by 
schools under an act of the Legislature of 
1798 which permitted each academy to 
survey and hold six thousand acres of land 
in certain sections of the State, but the 
academy movement was not a success from 
the standpoint of State education. 

In 1821 the Kentucky Legislature made 
provision for a permarent school system 
through the creation of the Literary Fund. 
A part of the earnings of the Bank of 
Kentucky were appropriated for this fund. 
The preamble to this act reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS the well known and important 
influence of general education, upon the habits, 
the morals, the religion, and consequently the 
happiness, of society, can not fail to present the 
subject to the present general assembly as an 
object of primary importance to the State of 
Kentucky: Therefore, with a view to carry into 
effect, as early as practicable, a system of diffusive 
education, which shall be calculated to meet the 
just expectations of the country, and the intentions 
of the islature in the establishment of the Bank 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky.” 

The following year, the famous report of 
Messrs. Barry, Witherspoon, Pope, White, 
and Roper was submitted to the Legisla- 
ture. The same general philosophy and 
attitude toward public education is con- 
tained in a quotation from this report as 
appears in the preamble of the Literary 
Fund Act. 


“Popular education is the prop which sustains 
free institutions and the lever which overturns 
the oppressor’s throne. Happily, we are not 
laboring to undermine a fabric of despotism; but 
to remove the rock on which tyrants build. It was 
not Caesar that overturned the liberties of Rome 
—it was ignorance. It was not Napoleon that made 
France a despotism—it was ignorance. It is not 
the Holy Alliance that keeps Europe in bondage—it 
is ignorance. Knowledge maintains there a silent 
warfare, which now and then bursts forth in open 


revolution. In Spain, in Naples, in brave, deserted 
Greece, she lifts her voice and calls upon Europe to 
shake off the incubus which oppresses the mind and 
energies of man; but seas of blood must be waded 
before she assumes her legitimate empire over the 
affairs of nations. Even on American soil, bordering 
on our own happy country, ambition has found this 
broad rock, and is attempting to erect thereon a 
despotism more terrible than that of Montezuma. 
While monarchs and usurpers understand and pursue 
their own interests, by extinguishing the lamps of 
knowledge, and punishing with death the free 
expression of opinion, let us not be blind to the 
means of preserving and perpetuating our own 
liberties. Bind the minds of men in chains of 
ignorance, and it requires but a moderate portion 
of art and talents to enslave their bodies. Where- 
ever these chains exist, let us break them. Let us 
wage on the citadels of ignorance a perpetual and 
exterminating war. Let us remove every fragment 
upon which ambition can seize to erect his gloomy 
edifice. It is the first of our political duties—we 
owe it to our principles, to our institutions, to our 
posterity, and to mankind!” 


The Literary Fund experiment was a 
failure, as was the general school act of 
1830, which provided that local school 
districts could tax themselves for the 


support of education. Little headway 
was made between 1838 and 1847 in the 
furtherance of the State’s program of 
public education even though the leaders 
of the cause exerted great efforts in its 
behalf. It can be said with justification 
that Mr. Breckenridge, who served as 
superintendent of Public Instruction from 
1847 to 1853, laid the foundation for 
Kentucky’s system of free schools. It 
was through Superintendent Brecken- 
ridge’s efforts that an article dealing with 
public education was included in the 
Constitution of 1850. 


Though our school program has been 
considered meager in the past, we find that 
by 1870 a State-wide tax of twenty cents 
has been made available for public educa- 
tion, that it was increased to twenty-two 
cents in 1882, and by 1904 it had reached 
twenty-six and one-half cents. At this 
time forty-two cents of each dollar 
coming into the State treasury was 


*Read over radio station WLAP, Louisville, Kentucky, Wed- 
nesday, August 3, 1932, at 6:45 P. M. 
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appropriated in aid of the common school 
fund. In 1906 one-fourth of the cost of 
our school system was borne by local 
school districts, such as the Louisville 
school district and the Jefferson County 
school district, while we find that seven- 
tenths of the tax revenues made available 
for public education is paid by local 
school districts and only seventeen 
cents of each dollar of receipts into the 
State treasury is appropriated in aid 
of the common school fund. 

There have been reports of public school 
men and laymen concerning education 
since 1822, among them being the Com- 
mission reports of 1908 and 1922. History 
reveals that notable changes and expansions 
have been made in Kentucky’s program of 
education about every decade or so, and 
had not the burden of supporting public 
education been passed to the local school 
districts after 1906, it is probable that we 
would have a much more adequate system 
of public education than we now have. 

We have noted briefly that during the 
past century and a quarter, tremendous 
efforts have been made to provide an 
adequate and equitable system of public 
education for our State, but with all this 
we find ourselves in a position today with 
which none of us who are interested in 
public education are satisfied. Students 
of economics and our social and political 
institutions could probably account for a 
large part of our difficulties. It is my 
opinion that students in these fields would 
tell us that our difficulties have been 
increased because of the fact that until 
recently there has been a steady movement 
of the youth of our State to the West and 
North. 


I need not tell you that there have been 
several rather distinct frontier develop- 
ments in the history of our country. 
Most of you can name scores of persons 
who migrated to one of these frontiers. 
You saw many persons who were trained 
in Kentucky’s public schools go into other 
states and assume responsible positions 


and become famous. You also saw many 
who did not take advantage of public 
education go into the more distant frontiers 
and become successful. 

Those of you who now have grown chil- 
dren know that until a relatively short time 
ago the great majority of people were called 
upon to use their hands in making a living. 
Great changes have come about. No 
longer do we have frontiers with an appeal 
to the youth of our State, and no longer 
are such vast numbers of our population 
called upon to use their hands in making a 
living, though the fact that our State is 
approximately seventy-five per cent rural 
makes our educational progress much 
slower than in many other states. The 
frontiers are peopled and the machine age 
has descended upon us. 

As a result of this machine age, we find 
some five million boys and girls of high 
school age enrolled in the high schools of 
our country, and that, in all, we have a 
public school enrollment below the college 
level of some twenty-eight to thirty 
million. We have seen the high schools 
and colleges of this country absorb a great 
part of the over-supply of young labor. 
All of us know that no longer can a boy or 
girl finish high school or a year or two of 
college and expect to receive immediate 
employment. This condition, along with 
others, has had great influences upon the 
ever-increasing school enrollments. It is 
only natural to assume that enrollments 
will increase until the saturation point is 
reached at the common school level, i.e., 
through high school. Likewise, college 
enrollments will increase so long as our 
colleges are organized on their present 
bases and can be financed, though it is 
probable that this development will be 
slow in Kentucky. 

Our school leaders have done the best 
in their power, as a rule, to provide for 
this ever-increasing school population, and 
quite naturally have attempted to revamp 
the school offering in order that it might 
best serve this great cross-section of our 
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population. As a result of such efforts, we 
saw the junior high school come into exist- 
ence and now we are facing an era of 
development of the public junior college. 
This college will be operated as a part of 
the secondary school program. The 
development of the junior college represents 
a distinct effort to take out of the present 
college level that part of the college work 
which has been little more than high school 
work. 


There exists one remaining frontier 
which is quite different in some respects 
from those which we have mentioned. This 
frontier is the public school system. There 
is a two-fold aspect of this frontier. First, 
it is the chief environment in which the 
child of today may best fit himself for 
citizenship in the present and future State. 
Furthermore, the school is the only agency 
of society which assists children in develop- 
ing freely to the extent of their capacities 
and abilities. The school not only permits 
but encourages every child to fully prepare 
himself for his individual welfare and 
advancement. It is here, also, that our 
boys and girls must learn how to live and 
how to make an honest living. 


While the individual child must be 
taught self-reliance and economic indepen- 
dence, the fact must be stressed that he is 
a member of a social group. Obtaining 
more worldly goods is not the chief purpose 
of the public school. This school must 
train children in the proper use of leisure 
time, health and safety, and home member- 
ship. Boys and girls must learn how to 
live with people, for more and more are we 
becoming interdependent. They must be 
taught the fundamental principles of 
economics in buying and selling, and to 
consume the products of those agencies 
which do more than satisfy temporary 
whims and desires. 


The second aspect of the school frontier 
has more to do with industry and business. 
New frontiers provided new markets for 
goods as did commerce with newly de- 
veloped countries. With the decrease 
of exchange in these fields, business and 
industry must look more and more to 
home markets. Home markets depend 
upon home buyers. An enlightened and 
more intelligent citizenship naturally has 
broader and more diversified demands. 
Educated and intelligent people read 
advertisements and, as a rule, have 


greater buying-power in fields other than 
those which are primarily essential to bare 
existence. 

As an example of this situation, permit 
me to refer to the city of Louisville. Note 
the consumption of newspapers, the better 
weekly and monthly magazines, good 
books, good clothing, good household 
supplies, and materials in this city in 
comparison with the consumption of 
similar materials in the poorer towns and 
counties of our State. Who finds business 
enterprises, other than those engaged in 
the exploitation of mineral resources, 
locating in our poorer counties? 


Public education in Kentucky must be 
further developed and fostered so that 
within a relatively short span of time our 
public schools may reach the saturation 
point of enrollments, to the end that no 
group of the youth of our State may be 
denied an equitable opportunity for educa- 
tion. Indeed, the democratic principles 
of our State demand that all children be 
required to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. These boys and girls must be 
taught more than the beginnings of pre- 
paratory courses for college. They must 
be taught the how, when, and why of the 
primary social adaptations and adjustments 
which all citizens are called upon to make. 
This change cannot come about in Ken- 
tucky’s public school system unless the 
people of our State want the change and 
enthusiastically take part in bringing it 
about. 


It is too optimistic to hope that the 
Kentucky Educational Commission, a 
group composed of four laymen and five 
educators, now functioning, can_ bring 
about a desired state of affairs in public 
education within the next few years, 
though it is the earnest hope of all those 
engaged in furthering the commission’s 
program that at least a start may be made 
in this direction. Our people must realize 
that Kentucky can make little sound 
progress beyond the level of her school 
system. The public schools are state 
institutions. They were created for the 
sole benefit of the citizenship of this State 
to the end that the State might best 
perpetuate itself. The public supports 
the schools and it is doubtful that they will 
attain a level of advancement little beyond 
that which the public desires. The future 
of the schools rests with you. 
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Benjamin O. Peers 


A Pioneer in Educational Surveys 
By T. E. Smit# 


Among those who labored in the interest 
of general education in the early period 
of its development in Kentucky, none was 
more devoted to its improvement or ad- 
vanced in the proposal of agencies than 
Benjamin O. Peers. He came upon the 
scene when the existing academy system 
was on the decline. A need for a general 
system of education was felt but as yet 
there was no means for supplying it and 
comparatively little knowledge as to the 
organization which would be needed for 
its control. By natural disposition, train- 
ing, and a zeal for educational progress, he 
attained the place of leadership in the early 
history of education in the State. 


Peers was born of Scotch-Irish parents 
in Loudon County, Virginia, in 1800. 
In 1803 his father, Valentine Peers, moved 
to Kentucky and commenced the manu- 
facture of salt at Lower Blue Lick Springs. 


He later moved to Paris where he operated 
a cotton mill. Economically and in other 
respects the Peers family came to occupy 
a prominent position in the society of the 
upper Bluegrass. Benjamin received his 
early education at Bourbon Academy and 
at the age of seventeen entered Transy]l- 
vania University. At Transylvania he 
developed an interest in Theology and on 
‘graduation in 1821 determined to fit him- 
self for the Presbyterian Ministry. He 
entered Princeton University in 1823. 
After two years in this institution he 
changed his religious views and entered 
the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, 
Virginia, to prepare himself for service in 
the Episcopal Church. 


During these years there developed a 
growing desire to devote himself to educa- 
tional work. In 1826 he committed 
himself definitely to an educational minis- 
try. During the years which immediately 
followed, his numerous and varied under- 
takings in this field were sufficient to 
occupy a span of years much longer than 
that which marked the period of his career. 
He labored in the interest of improvements 
which approximated the ultimate rather 
than the visible next steps. His efforts, 
although unappreciated in full by his 


contemporaries, became the guiding prin- 
ciples in the establishment of better schools 
in later years. 


He served first as a professor on the 
faculty of Transylvania University. During 
the period, 1827-1829, as an instructor 
in this institution he became a party to the 
efforts then being made by the faculty of 
Transylvania to integrate its work with 
general education in the State through the 
establishment of a college for teachers. 
In 1829 he was appointed as a member of a 
legislative committee to study educational 
progress in other sections and propose the 
outline of a plan of common school educa- 
tion for Kentucky. In 1830 he established, 
in Lexington, the Eclectic Institute in 
which the principles of Pestalozzi, Fellen- 
berg, and Stephen Van Rensselaer were 
made the basis of instruction. In 1833 
he was elected to the headship of Tran- 
sylvania University. On leaving Tran- 
sylvania in 1835 he set up a private school 
for boys in Louisville. In 1838, he was 
made educational director for the Episcopal 
Church in America and in connection 
with the work of this office he edited the 
Journal of Religious Education. In the 
intervals between these various activities 
he found time to make addresses in the 
interest of public schools, organize and 
hold educational conventions, gather and 
compile statistical information relating to 
the status and need for schools, and to 
enter successfully as a competitor for an 
essay prize offered by the Louisville 
Lyceum on the subject of Public Education. 


Chief among the services which he 
rendered in the advancement of public 
education was in response to his appoint- 
ment on the legislative commission of 1830. 
Further discussion of his work in aid of 
public education will be limited to the 
report. 

The resolution of appointment named 
Alva Woods, previously elected president 
of Transylvania as coadjutor with Peers, 
“to collect facts and digest a plan looking 
to the establishment of a public school 
system in Kentucky.” With his appoint- 
ment to this commission there was begun 
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the opportunity which Peers had been 
seeking. The Legislature had requested 
only such information as the committee 
could give, presumably without extensive 
effort, but Peers, conscious of the possible 
consequences on education, spared neither 
time nor means in securing the best and 
most direct evidence available in the coun- 
try. He advanced from his own limited 
capital the necessary means and set about 
to collect in person and by actual contact 
with the sources the materials needed. 
The states whose systems he examined 
were: Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, ali the New England states, 
New York, and Ohio. We can imagine 
with what insistence the young investigator 
enquired into the educational affairs of the 
states he visited and with what persever- 
ance he quizzed his informers concerning 
the work of their educational systems. 


Facts and impressions from these various 
sources were brought together and com- 
piled in the report which was presented 
to the Legislature in a fifty-two page 
pamphlet. The work of Peers was organ- 
ized under three divisions: (1) An outline 
of the procedure followed by the special 
committee, (2) an analysis of educational 
conditions in the states visited, and (3) 
a summary with recommendations relative 
to a system of schools for Kentucky. 


In the discussion which Peers gave of 
educational conditions in other states, he 
chose New York, Connecticut, and Mas- 


sachusetts as models. He treated the 
points which they held in common, the 
points of difference, and analyzed their 
merits and demerits. Those traits which 
were held in common by all the states he 
regarded as worthy of particular considera- 
tion. Certain fundamental principles were 
derived from educational practice in these 
states. Most important among them he 
thought was the acknowledged responsi- 
bility of the state for the education of its 
children. He found that all the children 
of the community were regarded as belong- 
ing to the state, while the entire property 
of the state, as a “common parent,’ and 
made responsible for their education. 
Thus, universal support, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, and responsibility for 
State Administration and control were 
characteristics which did not escape his 
notice as he analyzed the merits of these 
systems. 


The source of chief expenditure he found 
in each state to be the payment of teachers 
salaries. The fund for meeting this expense 
was derived from various sources. In 
Connecticut it was obtained exclusively 
from a school fund; in Massachusetts, 
exclusively from taxation, and in New York 
from a fund and from taxation combined. 
Summing up the possibilities of school 
support in Kentucky he advocated the 
New York plan. He believed that local or 
county taxation should constitute the chief 
basis of support but that a state fund 
should be maintained, the income of which 
might be used as an inducement to the 
districts to levy taxes. A general property 
tax for the support of all public schools, 
open to every child of the community on 
the same terms, was far in advance of 
southern practice. 


In the last part of the report a summary 
was given of the recommendations which 
he proposed for guidance of the Legislature 
in establishing a system of schools. These 
he listed under the following: (1) Popular 
education should be taken under legislative 
patronage and control, (2) the experience 
of New York and Connecticut strongly 
dissuade from the attempt to create an 
immense fund, (3) New England experience 
would suggest the division of the counties 
into school districts, (4) nothing can be 
achieved by legislation until the people are 
previously or simultaneously interested, 
(5) the efforts of a state to multiply, 
should be accompanied by efforts to im- 
prove its schools, (6) many other considera- 
tions must be taken into account, but all 
of them are consequent to the preparation 
of teachers, (7) the experience of other 
sections recommends that nothing be left 
undone to make the public elementary 
schools the very best that can be furnished, 
(8) we are urged by example as well as by 
obvious and weighty considerations, to 
acquire as an incipient step, a complete 
knowledge of our wants, (9) local interest 
and neighborhood effort must be relied on 
as much as possible in procuring and 
expending funds and in superintending 
the interests of the schools. © 


In addition to the investigation made in 
response to the main object of his appoint- 
ment, Peers used the opportunity to learn 
something of educational progress along 
other lines. The time actually spent on 
this tour of investigation hardly exceeded 
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three months. The number of activities 
which he packed into this brief period 
seems incredible when we remember the 
means of transportation prevalent at that 
period. He was concerned with the prog- 
ress of higher education and particularly 
’ those institutions in which new objectives 
and novel modes of instruction were under- 
taken. While in Hartford, Connecticut, he 
derived from Thomas Gallaudet his more 
mature views of teacher training. He 
studied the array of textbooks in use in the 
common schools, many of which he believed 
to be unsuited to the needs and capacities 
of children. He conceived the idea of 
having a commission to pass upon the 
merits of schools books and the universal 
adoption of those selected. He even 
proposed that the state should print and 
distribute textbooks at cost to the pupils. 
He investigated printers’ prices, the possi- 
bilities of leasing hydroplates, and the 
technicalities of copyrights and other 
matters which might enable him to propose 
a means of securing suitable books at low 
cost. He studied the scale of wages of 
teachers in comparison with other occupa- 
tions and was forced to the conclusion 
that the teacher was hardly more esteemed 
than bootblacks and household servants. 
He became acquainted with the benefits 
of educational literature in stimulating 
general interest and particularly in the 
professional improvement of the teacher. 
He recommended the distribution, at State 
expense, of copies of Halls’ Lectures on 
School Keeping to all the teachers of 
Kentucky. He urged the publication of 
journals as in New England and their use 
by the teachers as a means of self-improve- 
ment. In line with his belief that educa- 
tional progress would take place only in 
proportion to the enlightenment of the 
public on questions pertaining to the 
schools, he recommended the organization 
of county, district, ard state societies of 
teachers. As a means of learning the 
exact status of education in the State he 


proposed a study or survey of educational 
conditions. 

The report was printed and widely dis- 
tributed in Kentucky and other states. 
It had a definite influence upon the educa- 
tional thought of the time in the West and 
in many ways forecast the educational 
improvement which took place later. 
A. D. Mayo, in commenting upon the 
merits of the report said that it was ‘‘one 
of the ablest and most instructive as a 
document for public distribution ever 
presented to the people of a new American 
State. Its influence on effective legislation 
in Kentucky was not felt however until 
1837 when the bill outlining the proposed 
system of education was under discussion. 
In addition to its influence on educational 
legislation, it had the further value of 
stimulating thought and discussion and 
thereby secured the desirable publicity 
which it mentioned as necessary to the 
development of an effective system of 
public schools. 

The writings of Peers, not numerous, 
are now largely unavailable. Among the 
productions which set forth his educational 
ideas are: Report on Education to the 
Legislature of Kentucky, 1830; Prospectus 
of the Eclectic Institute, 1830; Statistical 
Table of Facts Pertaining to Education in 
Kentucky, based on census returns of 1830; 
The Best Theory of Education, Prize Essay, 
1831; Intellectual Education, Inaugural 
Address, Transylvania University, 1833; 
American Education or Strictures on the 
Nature, Necessity, and Practicability of a 
System of National Education, Suited to the 
United States, 1838; and articles and ad- 
dresses published in newspapers. 

In 1842 his health, never robust, was 
completely broken as a result of his 
accumulated labors. On advice of his 
physician he visited Cuba but grew worse 
and returned to Louisville where he died, 
August 20, 1842 at the age of forty-two. 
One of the spoken tributes refers to him 
as “‘one of the most thorough and accom- 
plished educators of the time.” 
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NEW LINCOLN STATUE 


America’s newest memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln, a heroic bronze statue of the 
martyred president in which he is depicted 
as a Hoosier youth of twenty-one, is to be 
dedicated this autumn with fitting cere- 
monies at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The statue, which was executed by 
Paul Manship, celebrated New York 
sculptor, is to constitute Indiana’s foremost 
memorial to the Emancipator. It is being 
erected on the plaza of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company’s Building. 


“Abraham Lincoln, the Hoosier 
Youth”—a huge bronze statue of the 
martyred president being erected on the 
plaza of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance company’s building at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. It was executed by Paul 
Manship and depicts Lincoln as a 
Youth of 21. 


Manship’s conception of Lincoln presents 
the young frontiersman leaning easily 
against an oak stump, symbolic of his 
sturdy background. A true American 
hound dog such as the boy Lincoln always 
had for company in his pilgrimages through 
the woods is resting its nose against 
Lincoln’s knee; the familiar rail-splitting 
ax is in the foreground; and in Lincoln’s 
hand is a book such as he frequently 
carried with him. On each face of the 
pedestal is to be a group of figures in 


medallion form, representing some of the 
characteristics with which Lincoln’s name 
is always associated—patriotism, justice, 
charity, and fortitude. The figure of 
Lincoln stands 12 feet, 4 inches in height; 
and with the pedestal and base the statue 
will arise 24 feet above the sidewalk. 


When Mr. Manship was commissioned 
four years ago to produce an outstanding 
creation of art which would be one of the 
foremost monuments in the world, he was 
asked to depict Lincoln as a Hoosier youth 
in view of the fact that the statue is to stand 
in the same state where Lincoln spent 
fourteen formative years of his life—from 
the age of seven to twenty-one. 


Realizing that no photographs of Lincoln 
at that age existed, the sculptor sought the 
co-operation of Dr. Louis A. Warren, 
director of the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation and America’s foremost author- 
ity on Lincoln’s parentage and childhood. 
Manship and Warren searched all the 
known sources of information on the 
genealogy of the Lincoln and Hanks 
families and made a special tour of the 
Indiana and Kentucky country in which 
the boy was reared. The Ohio River and 
reminders of the old ferryboat days and 
glimpses of the Kentucky homestead 
excited the sculptor’s imagination. A 
visit to the grave of Nancy Hanks near 
Lincoln City, Indiana, provided added 
stimulus. And so he retired to his studios 
and went to work on plaster models of the 
statue. 

“The desire to represent the young 
Lincoln as a dreamer and a poet,’’ Manship 
said, ‘‘rather than as the rail splitter’ was 
uppermost in my mind. These qualities 
were selected as being most important in 
view of the greatness of Lincoln’s later 
accomplishments and without which the 
idealism and clarity of his future would 
never have been possible. 


“Everyone has heard or read the stories 
of Lincoln’s youthful physical prowess 
and so we have depicted Lincoln as the 
brawny youth that he was. The ax tells 
the story of his rail-splitting days; the 
book symbolizes his intellectual faculties; 
and the dog reminds us of his exceptional 
love for animals as well as the greater 
feeling of human sympathy and protective- 
ness. His clothes I decided to make to 
represent linsey-woolsey home-made shirt, 
buckskin trousers, and boots.” 
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First Semester Opens . . . . . « September 12, 1932 
Kentucky White House Conference . . October 28-29, 1932 


The University of Kentucky extends an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Education Association and to friends of 
education all over Kentucky to be present at the Kentucky White 
House Conference (Ninth Annual Educational Conference) to be 
held on the University campus October 28 and 29, 1932. 


The Kentucky White House Conference program is a continu- 
’ ation of the program of the National White House Conference held 
in Washington in November 1930. 


Four fact-finding committees will report the results of more 
than a year of careful study in the fields of Medical Welfare, Social 
Welfare, Moral and Religious Training, and Education. The en- 
tire program is being built around Child Welfare. Many promi- 
nent men and women will appear on the programs. 


You are cordially invited to be present at all sessions of the 
program. 
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The Responsibility of the School 
For Economic Welfare 


By Tuomas Nixon CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University 


The economic function of the school is 
to increase the vertical mobility of our 
working population. By vertical mobility 
is meant the ease by which men are moved 
upward in the economic scale. Somewhat 
more specifically, it means the ability of 
every person to choose his occupation, 
avoiding the relatively overcrowded and 
seeking the relatively less crowded occupa- 
tions. 


One good illustration of vertical mobility 
is found in what is sometimes called the 
agricultural ladder. This agricultural ladder 
consists in a series of rungs or stages by 
which a man rises from the position of 
farm laborer to that of farm owner. 
Starting at the bottom, the farm hand, if 
he is successful and thrifty, accumulates 
enough money to buy a farming outfit and 
enough experience to justify his becoming 
a share tenant. He has then risen to the 
first rung of the ladder. After a few years 
as a share tenant, if he is successful, he 
rises to the next rung and becomes a cash 
tenant. In this stage of his career he 
assumes somewhat more responsibility and 
more risk. While the chances of loss are 
somewhat greater than in the stage of 
share tenant, the chances of gain are also 
greater. If he proves a success as a cash 
tenant by accumulating a somewhat 
larger fund of capital and experience, he 
rises in a few years to the next rung, 
namely, that of mortgaged owner. Finally, 
if still successful, he rises to the final rung, 
that of free owner. 


In this country, in the past, the ascent 
of this ladder has been relatively easy, 
at least as compared with older countries. 
In other words, there has been a high 
degree of vertical mobility of our agricul- 
tural population. 


There are other ladders, though they 
may not be quite so well defined as the 
agricultural ladder. In general, they 
consist in a series of promotions from the 
position of unskiiled worker to that of 


skilled worker, foreman, shop manager, or 
superintendent; or from that of office boy 
to that of clerk, office manager, general 
manager, or president. 


In urban industry the number of promo- 
tions possible to the individual, particularly 
after middle age, may be limited. If there 
were the only possibility, the degree of 
vertical mobility would not be so very 
great. There is, however, another kind of 
vertical mobility which is of vastly greater 
importance. This consists in diverting a 
large proportion of the stream of oncoming 
youths from the lower to the higher 
occupations, that is, from the more crowded 
to the less crowded occupations. Here is 
where the schools perform their most 
important economic function. 


There are three positive advantages 
which follow from this diversion of the 
stream of new workers. First, it benefits 
the individual who is enabled to avoid an 
occupation which is relatively overmanned 
and underpaid and to enter an occupation 
which is less crowded and somewhat better 
paid. Second, it increases the national 
dividend to turn an individual from an 
overcrowded occupation, where more men 
are not needed, to an occupation which is 
less crowded and in which more men can 
be productively engaged. Third, it dis- 
tributes the national dividend more equably 
when we thin out the overcrowded and 
poorly paid occupations and increase the 
numbers in the less crowded and better 
paid occupations. In other words, it 
tends to level up rather than to level down 
the distressing differences in economic 
well-being. 


When it is suggested that the schools 
can increase the vertical mobility of our 
working population, it is not assumed that, 
by mere schooling, a person of low native 
ability can be transformed into a person 
of great capacity for industrial manage- 
ment or technical achievement. It is only 
necessary to assume that, whatever the 
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person’s native ability, his productive 
capacity can be somewhat improved by 
schooling. If this is done, there will be a 
general upward shift of the whole popula- 
tion. The best of the unskilled workers 
can be made into skilled workers, the best 
of the skilled workers into shop managers 
or engineers, and so on to the top. Even 
this modest educational program may bring 
about a rather striking occupational 
redistribution of our working population. 
The following table, while hypothetical, 
shows the possibilities in the way of an 
upward shift in the distribution of workers. 


Rank of Occupations Distribution of Distribution of 


in Descending Workers in the Workers under a 
Scale Absence of Schools Good School 
System 

% % 

A a ner 

B 8 12 

c 16 24 

D 32 36 

E \ 

100 100 


Let us grade occupations according to 
the degree of ability, both native and 
acquired, as A, B, C, D, and E, as shown 
in Column 1. Let us assume that, in the 
absence of free schools, the percentages of 
the working population who could equip 
themselves for the different grades of 
occupations, are represented by Column 2. 
Then let us assume that a good school 
system could train for promotion to the 
next higher grade the best fifty per cent of 
those who, without schools, could enter 
each grade. The results are shown in 
Column 3. In other words, there would 
be a considerable upward shift. 


This thinning out of the numbers who 
would otherwise have to crowd into 
occupations of the “E’”’ Grade, would 
reduce unemployment and raise wages. 
The increase in the numbers who could 
get into occupations of Grade ‘‘A”’ should 
increase competition among them and 
reduce their swollen fortunes. The net 
result would be a more equable distribution 
of wealth. 

There is one penalty against which a 
country with a good school system should 
be on its guard. If there is a neighboring 
country with so poor a school system as to 
show the occupational distribution repre- 
sented by Column 2, it will have a relative 
surplus of laborers of Grade “E.”” They 
will flow into the country represented by 





Column 3, as indicated by the lower arrow. 
That is, the backward country will export 
its surplus of ignorant and_ unskilled 
workers. At the same time the backward 
country will have a deficit of workers of 
the ‘‘A’’ Grade. It will import them from 
the more progressive country as indicated 
by the upper arrow. In other words, the 
backward country will import brains and 
export brawn. The progressive country 
will reverse the process and export brains 
and import brawn. The advantage of 
this unrestricted free trade in men is wholly 
with the backward country. It will be 
nullifying for the progressive country 
the beneficent results of its superior school 
system. 


We are now suffering from this unprofit- 
able exchange of brains and brawn as a 


- result of unrestricted immigration from 


the Western Hemisphere and from the 
Philippine Islands. That is, we are import- 
ing Filipino laborers, Mexican peons, and 
West Indian negroes. These importations 
perpetuate the oversupply of laborers of 
Grade ‘“‘E.”’ So long as this continues it 
will partially undo the beneficent work of 
our free school system. 


Assuming that this unprofitable exchange 
can be stopped, our free school system 
will so thin out the numbers in Class ‘‘E” 
as to raise their wages. At the same time, 
it will so increase the number of workers 
in Class ‘‘A’’ as to stimulate the expansion 
of industry and increase the demand for 
labor of the lower grades. The net result 
of both tendencies will be a general rise of 
the standard of living of the masses and a 
vast increase in social well-being. With 
adequate restriction of immigration, the 
educators of the country hold the key 
to the situation. 


Editor’s Note—Syndicated article written especially 
for educational journals of State Teachers Associations. 


The good education of youth has been 
esteemed by wise men in all ages as the 
surest foundation of the happiness both of 
private families and of commonwealths. 
Almost all governments have therefore 
made it a principal object of their attention 
to establish and endow with proper 
revenues such seminaries of learning as 
might supply the succeeding age with men 
qualified to serve the public with honor to 
themselves and to their country.— Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Our Canadian Border Without Forts 


Henry NosBLeE SHERWOOD, University of Louisville 


Our country has sent five delegates to 
the Disarmament Conference now in 
session at Geneva, Switzerland. The 
chairman of the delegation is our Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson. Other nations 
also have sent their distinguished citizens 
to the conference. It is hoped that this 
conference will find a way, agreeable to all 
nations, by which armaments may be 
reduced. By so doing it will register con- 
structive statesmanship at its best. 

The achievements of the Washington 
and London Naval Conferences (the one 
held in 1921-1922, the other in 1929) show 
that nations can agree on the relative 
strength of their fighting forces. In the 


former conference the five nations with the - 


largest navies reached an agreement on 
the number, size, guns, and age of battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers; in the latter 
conference three of the nations made 
common provisions touching all other 
classes of fighting vessels. The nations 
at Geneva seek to extend the principle 
of the two naval conferences to all classes 
of fighting units and to all nations. 

The principle of limitation of armaments 
is not new to our country. On April 28, 
1818, President Monroe announced an 
agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain which fixed the relative 
naval strength of these two countries on 
- Great Lakes. The agreement provided 
that— 


The naval force to be maintained upon the 
American lakes by his Majesty and the Government 
of the United States shall henceforth be confined 
to the following vessels on each side, that is— 

On Lake Ontario to one vessel, not exceeding one 
hundred tons burden, and armed with one eighteen- 
pound cannon. 

On the upper lakes to two vessels, not exceeding 
like burden, each armed with like force. 

On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel, 
-_ exceeding like burden, and armed with like 
orce. 

All other armed vessels on these lakes shall be 
forthwith dismantled, and no other vessels of war 
shall be there built or armed. 


The negotiations resulting in this agree- 
ment were completed in 1817, by Richard 
Rush, American Secretary of State, and 
Charles Bagot, British Ambassador to the 
United States. It is appropriately known 
as the Rush-Bagot agreement. In many 
parts of the United States and in Canada 
its one hundred fourteenth anniversary 


has just been observed with fitting ex- 
ercises. 


It seems that the first suggestion for an 
unarmed border between the United States 
and Canada came from Edmund Randolph, 
Secretary of State, who said in 1794 that 
“in peace, no troops be kept within a 
limited distance from the lakes.’’ After the 
War of 1812 it was the wish of our country 
for economic reasons to reduce its force 
on the lakes. This course was rendered 
impossible by the increase of British arma- 
ments in these waters. It was this situa- 
tion that caused the United States to 
propose to Great Britain the reduction of 
the armaments upon the lakes by both 
countries. 

While the negotiations which led up to 
the Rush-Bagot agreement were in progress, 
the British Colonial office took other 
measures for securing peace. The plan 
was to make a wilderness along the frontier. 
No grants of land were to be issued in the 
districts along the border. Settlers already 
in the region were to be urged to accept 
uncleared lands in other districts more 
distant from the United States. No roads 
were to be built in the area near the bound- 
ary line. Roads already made were to fall 
into decay. An area twenty miles wide 
along the northern boundaries of Vermont 
and New York was actually mapped out. 
The wilderness proved a suitable home for 
criminals. Moreover, it was asserted that 
American lumbermen exploited the area. 
So after a five-year trial the scheme for the 
creation of a wilderness was dropped. 

Our distinguished international jurist, 
James Brown Scott, says ‘‘The Rush-Bagot 
Compact .... keeps the peace without a 
gun and without a soldier between more 
than a hundred millions of people along an 
unfortified boundary little less than four 
thousand miles.” The jurist is right. 
Despite the fact that there have been 
border raids, that shipbuilders have wished 
to construct battleships and other vessels 
of war, that the agreement has been de- 
nounced, nevertheless, the compact calmed 
the feelings of both the United States and 
Great Britain following the War of 1812, 
and subsequently diverted the minds of 
both peoples from the idea of mutual 
hostility. 
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Today instead of three vessels on the 
lakes, we maintain eleven. But conditions 
have changed. One hundred and fourteen 
years ago a wilderness surrounded the 
lakes. Few people lived on their borders. 
Today great cities stand on their shores 
and an enormous commerce moves on their 
waters. Therefore the size and number 
of vessels used to protect the revenue has 
been increased but ‘‘the two governments 
have agreed that such enlargement shall 
not be regarded as an infringement of the 
limitation of naval armament.”’ 


On the other hand, nothing in this 
Anglo-American agreement is said about 
land armaments. Our nation, as did Great 
Britain, extended its dominion to the 
Pacific. Strange as it may seem the prin- 
ciples of the Rush-Bagot Compact have 
been applied to the boundary line from 
the lakes west to the ocean. In the 
summer of 1921,a memorial gate on the 
far western section was erected to celebrate 
the agreement which created a spirit that 
resulted in three thousand miles of unforti- 
fied land border. And soit has come about 
that from Eastport, Maine, to Cape 
Flattery, Washington, only the revenue 
cutters and the border police use official 
firearms. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the benefits of this striking 
example of disarmament by agreement. 


In connection with plans for making 
wars less frequent, an observation made by 
Benjamin Franklin, one hundred and forty- 
nine years ago, is very interesting. Franklin 
was of the opinion that the Sovereigns of 
Europe would not send delegates to one 
place. Two or three nations, if they had 
patience, might ‘‘agree upon an alliance 
against all aggressors, and agree to refer 
all disputes between each other to some 
third person, or set of men, or Power.” 
“Other nations,’’ continued Franklin, ‘‘see- 
ing the advantage of this, would gradually 
accede; and perhaps in one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years, all Europe 
would be included.”’ 


Since Franklin’s statement the Rush- 
Bagot agreement has been made; twenty- 
six nations have met at The Hague in the 
first conference by that name and forty- 
four in the second; the Washington and 
Naval Conferences have been held; the 
League of Nations and the World Court 
established. And what is more wonderful 
than any one of these items is the fact that, 


at the present time, the nations of the world 
are in a General Disarmament Conference. 
It would seem that Franklin knew how to 
throw historical perspective into the future. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION IN 1931 


America’s expenditure for education in 
1931, as estimated by the Federal Office 
of Education, was $3,200,000,000. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public elemen- 
tary schools during the year was approxi- 
mately 21,211,325, in public high schools, 
4,354,815, and in institutions of higher 
learning, 1,099,468. Private and parochial 
schools, both elementary and secondary, 
enrolled approximately 2,700,000 pupils in 
1931. The total number of teachers in 
the United States is estimated at 1,029,000. 

The 1931 elementary school enrollment 
was less than that of the estimated elemen- 
tary school enrollment for 1930 which was 
21,370,000. High school enrollment, how- 
ever, jumped from 4,030,000 estimated in 
1930, to 4,354,815 in 1931. 

Because of a decrease in the number of 
children in the United States under five 
years of age, there will be appreciable 
decreases in first-grade enrollments within 
the next ten years, the Federal Office of 
Education points out. 

Of particular significance to American 
education during the past year has been 
state legislation enacted. A study of 
educational legislation in the Federal Office 
of Education, as yet incomplete, reveals 
considerable important legislation affect- 
ing school budgets and expenditures. 
North Carolina this year inaugurated what 
is probably the most striking example of 
state control of local school budgets in the 
history of the United States. The 1931 
General Assembly of this state wrote into 
law the doctrine that ‘“‘public education 
is a state function.”” The Delaware legis- 
lature authorized the governor to appoint 
a State Board of Budget directors of three 
members to confer with those who seek 
state appropriations. These directors 
report their recommendations to the 
governor. New Hampshire provided for 
a state budget system and financial control 
during the year. New Jersey empowered 
the governing body of a municipality, 
after a school budget has been twice 
rejected, to certify the amount necessary 
for school purposes for the ensuing year. 





Seek to Enjoin County From 
Making Survey for Election 


[Editor’s Note: Senator Franklin has been employed by the Kentucky 
Education Association to contest the validity of the act of the last General 
Assembly providing for election of county superintendents by popular vote.] 


Constitutionality of Chapter 68, Ken- 
tucky acts, enacted by the 1932 general 
assembly, providing for the election of 
county school superintendent is questioned, 
and County Judge J. D. Shain is asked to 
be restrained and enjoined from using $500 
of county funds for making a survey for 
establishment of voting precincts for such 
an election in a circuit court suit filed by 
Attorneys C. J. Waddill and Charles G. 
Franklin. 

The action, which was instituted by 
John Robertson, J. S. Moore, W. T. Stin- 
nett, and Albert Barnett, names Hopkins 
County and J. D. Shain defendants; asks 
that a fiscal court order appropriating $500 
for county survey for a county superinten- 
dent election be annulled; that the general 
assembly act be declared unconstitutional; 
and that Judge Shain be legally prohibited, 
both temporarily and permanently, from 
using any part of the money appropriated 
by the fiscal court for the purpose as pro- 
vided in the order. 


TRIAL IN SEPTEMBER 


Circuit Judge Charles H. Wilson will 
try the action at the September term of 
Hopkins Circuit Court. While no an- 
nouncement has been made, it is assured 
that his opinion will be taken to the court 
of appeals for review because the suit is 
of State-wide importance. 

It is asserted in the action that Robertson 
lives in Madisonville; Moore is a resident 
of the Madisonville school district, outside 
of this city; Stinnett is a resident of a 
common school district, outside of any 
fourth-class school district or graded school 
district, and that Barnett is a resident of 
the Dawson Springs graded school district; 
that all are taxpayers; own personal 
property and real estate of large value; are 
voters, and bring the suit for themselves 
and all other persons similarly situated. 

These plaintiffs then assert that the 1932 
session of the Kentucky general assembly 
passed an act providing for the election 
of county school superintendent by popular 


vote but excluding voters of the first, 
second, third and fourth class cities. 


This assertion is made in a Hopkins 
Fiscal Court order, which further says, the 
plaintiffs assert, that where counties con- 
tain two cities of the fourth class, like 
Earlington and Madisonville, with territory 
extending beyond the city limits containing 
many voters, and that the Dawson Springs 
graded school district, comprising Dawson 
Springs, a fifth class city, is also in the 
county ; that this city has a large contiguous 
rural territory with many voters, because 
of these facts, and because fourth class city 
school districts and the described graded 
school district have not been regarded as 
within the jurisdiction of the county board 
of education, the fiscal court made the 
appropriation for a county-wide survey 
to establish precincts for election. 


REASONS CITED 


Contending that the fiscal court’s order 
and appropriation are illegal and void, 
because the general assembly’s act is 
invalid, these reasons are cited for this 
contention: 

1. Because the act is special, in viola- 
tion of the constitution. 


2. Because the act arbitrarily gives the 
power of suffrage to some voters in the 
election therein provided and arbitrarily 
denies suffrage to other voters, all in viola- 
tion of the constitution. 

3. Because the act grants exclusive 
privileges to some of the citizens and 
arbitrarily denies vote privileges to others, 
in violation of the constitution. 

4. Because the act arbitrarily and un- 
reasonably makes classes and discrimi- 
nation, in violation of the constitution. 

5. Because the election provided by 
the act is not free and equal, in violation of 
the constitution. 

6. Because the act denies and destroys 
local self-government and is against public 
policy and void.—Madisonville Messenger. 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Under the joint auspices of the United 
States Office of Education and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, a conference on educa- 
tional research in the college field was held 
at the University on May 7th. 


President Frank L. McVey, of the 
University of Kentucky, presided at the 
two general sessions. Dr. Fred J. Kelly, 
chief of the Division of Colleges and Pro- 
fessional Schools of the United States Office 
of Education, was present and added 
much to the worthwhileness of the 
occasion by his address on the status of 
research in higher education and by his 
participation in the discussions. Professor 
Herbert A. Toops, of the Ohio State 
University, presented in a clear and inter- 
esting way the co-operative intelligence 
testing and the guidance and research 
program of the Ohio colleges and secondary 
schools. This was especially valuable to 
the Kentucky college men for the reason 
that they, through the Association of 
Kentucky Colleges, have entered upon a 
similar program. Professor J. E. Winter 
of the West Virginia University also made 
an important contribution to the success 
of the conference by his report of his 
research on the effect on scholarship of 
training in how to study. 


In addition tothe papersof the out-of-state 
visitors, reports on research were made by 
Professor E. J. Asher of the University of 
Kentucky on the use of tests at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky for sectioning of classes 
and advising of students; by Dean W. B. 
Hughes of Asbury College on the relation 
between occupations of parents and student 
scholarship; by Professor C. C. Ross of the 
University of Kentucky on the influence on 
the student’s achievement of a knowledge 
of his progress; by Mr. John McQuitty, 
assistant registrar at the University of 
Florida, on the scholarship of students 
transferring to the University of Kentucky 
compared with their previous records and 
with their fellow students; by Professor 
L. P. Jones of the Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College on large and small 
classes; and by Miss Alice Keys of the Uni- 


versity of Kentucky on the relation of 


student load to scholarship, intelligence, 
and outside activities. 
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During the noon hour a conference was 
held under the direction of Professor 
Jesse E. Adams of the University of 
Kentucky, chairman of the State Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Educational Research 
in the College Field. 


Throughout the program opportunity 
was given for questions and discussions, 
the attempt being made to keep before the 
conference matters of validity of techniques 
and significance of the results attained. 
The conference was noteworthy because 
of this emphasis on the application of 
research and scientific ideals to the prob- 
lems of higher education. It was felt 
that such a meeting would result in the 
improvement of the techniques of those 
already engaged in such research and would 
lead to the active, interested participation 
in such an attack on educational problems 
by other teachers not connected with 
departments or colleges of education. 

About one hundred and _ twenty-five 
attended the conference, and almost every 
college and university of the State was 
represented. 

PauL P. Boyp, 


University of Kentucky. . 
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A rich variety of material, attractively presented 


CROSS-SMITH-STAUFFER 





ADVENTURE 


A novel—Stevenson’s Kidnapped; a met- 
rical romance—Scott’s Lady of the Lake; 
a metrical tale—Tennyson’s Enoch Arden; 
a drama—Shakespeare’s As You Like It; 
all complete, And 67 other selections. 
Net $1.44 (Transportation extra). 


199 EAST GAY ST. 








for the 9th and 10th years 
GINN & COMPANY 


ACHIEVEMENT 


A famous novel—Hawthorne’s House of 
the Seven Gables; a metrical tale—Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner; a metrical ro- 
mance—Idylls of the King; a drama— 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. And 50 
other selections. Net $1.47, 


COLUMBUS 














BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 13-19, 1932 


“Books for Young America’ is the 
theme for Book Week this year, November 
13th to 19th. The idea at once suggests 
emphasis on the many books which make 
the record of our country a live and 
thrilling story. In “Young America’s 
Book Parade” there will be histories, 
biographies, books on the arts, crafts, and 
industries of our nation. The great pro- 
cession of story books starts off with 
absorbing tales of Indian and colonial days, 
followed by the hosts of popular books for 
which later periods in our country’s 
history form an interesting background. 
The American theme will be widely inter- 
preted to include not only books about 
America but the newer type of books of 
information which give young people an 
understanding of the rapidly changing 
world in which we live today. The classics, 
too, which belong to all time and should 
be a part of every American child’s cultural 
heritage, will be included in Book Week 
exhibits and programs in November. 

With so much public interest directed to 
national affairs this fall, the Book Week 


theme is particularly appropriate. Both 
for elementary schools and high schools 
the American emphasis provides an ap- 
proach which can easily be linked with 
classroom work in literature, history, 
geography, and art, making Book Week an 
integral part of the fall educational 
program. 

Teachers today are anxious to give 
pupils a pride in American achievements 
and ideals, but they do not want to en- 
courage a patriotic spirit which is unintel- 
ligent and uncritical. They are interested 
rather, in developing a genuine love of 
America in boys and girls, founded on 
accurate knowledge of the past and true 
feeling for what “the American dream’”’ 
has meant to the world. 

An effective new Book Week poster is 
now being designed for distribution to 
schools, libraries, and bookstores. This 
poster and a manual of suggestions will be 
sent to schools and clubs on receipt of 
twenty-five cents to cover mailing costs. 
Requests should be sent to Book Week 
Headquarters, National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Kentucky White House Conference On 
Child Health and Protection 


The University of Kentucky will be 
host to the first Kentucky White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, October 28-29, 1932. This confer- 
ence will be state-wide and will bring 
together men and women from every 
county in Kentucky, who are interested 
in child welfare. Four fact-finding com- 
mittees have been at work for more than a 
year studying problems of education, 
social welfare, medical protection, and 
moral and religious training. A com- 
mittee of eminent men and women with 
Governor Ruby Laffoon as_ honorary 
chairman has been appointed to guide 
this program and assist in every way 
possible in arranging for the most helpful 
conference that can possibly be formulated. 


Dr. Philip F. Barbour, president-elect 
of the Kentucky Medical Association, 
is chairman of the Medical Section of this 
report. Working with Dr. Barbour are 
Dr. A. T. McCormack of the State Board 
of Health; Dr. Annie S. Veech, director of 
the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health 
of the State Board of Health; Dr. J. S. 
Chambers of the University of Kentucky, 
and other persons eminent in the field of 
child health. 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Education is Dr. Jesse E. Adams of the 
University of Kentucky. Dr. Adams has 
ten sub-committees working in the follow- 
ing field: Family and Parental Education; 
Infant and Pre-school Child; The School 
Child; Educational Guidance and Child 
Labor; Vocational Education; Recreation; 
Special Classes; Character Education; 
Physical Health and Education; and 
Safety Education. 


Dr. Margaret K. Strong, professor of 
sociology at the University of Louisville, 
is chairman of the Committee on Social 
Welfare. The sub-committees working 
under Dr. Strong’s direction are as follows: 
Organization and Administration; The 
Delinquent Child; The Dependent Child; 
and the Defective Child. 


The Committee on Moral and Religious 
Training is working under the leadership 


of Dr. Charles J. Turck, president of 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 


In addition to these four committees a 
county committee will be appointed from 
each of the one hundred and _ twenty 
counties in Kentucky, whose duty it will be 
to carry the message of child health and 
protection back to every community in 
the State. The findings of the four fact- 
finding committees will be presented in 
concrete, definite form at the conference 
in October and will be published and made 
available to the county committees so that 
the largest possible use may be made by 
the counties, of the careful and painstaking 
research now being done. It is the purpose 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection to bring together 
every agency and every organization 
interested in the health, education, and 
social welfare of children. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE KENTUCKY WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE 


By JEssE E. ADAMS 


The State Education Committee working 
in connection with the Kentucky White 
House Conference consists of ten sub- 
committees. Each of these sub-committees 
is working in a specific field in its attempt 
to find out what the facts are relative to its 
particular type of work in Kentucky. 
The purposes of each committee are 
three-fold: 


1. To find the facts as they now exist 
in Kentucky. 

2. To review the literature that might 
have any bearing upon the particular 
problems in question. 

3. To offer remedial suggestions. 


The ten sub-committees are made up 
of approximately sixty of the leading men 
and women in the educational field in 
Kentucky. They represent superinten- 
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dents of schools, teachers, college professors, 
college presidents, representatives from the 
State Department of Education, principals, 
and representatives from various social 
and health organizations. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


By A. T. McCorRMACK, M.D., 
State Health Officer 


Education is both the groundwork and 
the measure of real progress in every 
line of human endeavor. Knowledge of 
how to build rightly must, of necessity, 
precede the erection of any structure 
worth the building. 

Essentially important as education is 
in all its various phases, in matters per- 
taining to health, public and private, its 
importance is basic—basic in its relation 
to health itself and, through health, to 
every other relation in life. 


Health determines the capacity for 
productivity and happiness of both the 
individual and the community and, so 
constitutes the foundation upon which 
rests the prosperity of State and nation. It 
measures, in a way, the value alike of 
natural endowments and educational at- 
tainments, of material possessions and 
constructive ability. Without good health, 
no one of these nor all of them combined 
can be made to render full service to the 
individual or to the community of which 
he is an integral part. 

The purpose of government is to promote 
the general welfare; public health lies at 
the very roots of the general welfare. The 
health of the people, then, is a govern- 
mental responsibility of first magnitude 
and, it becomes the highest duty of the 
citizen to give active aid and support to 
any and all activities directed to promotion 
of the cause. In that way lies the best 
interest of the individual, the State and 
the nation. 

It is distinctly encouraging to note in 
Kentucky today a rapidly growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of health education. 
In promotion of this movement, there is an 
essential part for every element of the 
citizenship—governmental and _ civic 
agencies, schools, group organizations and 


individuals—to play. In proportion as 
they, severally and jointly, properly per- 
form their respective parts, in that propor- 
tion will the people of Kentucky have 
increased capacity for productivity and 
service and enjoy a greater degree of 
happiness and prosperity. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


By MARGARET K. STRONG, 


University of Louisville 


Following the plan of the White House 
Conference in Washington, the Social 
Welfare Section of the Kentucky Division 
is making a study of the problems in the 
State, of the dependent child, the defective 
child, and the delinquent child. Dr. Mar- 
garet K. Strong, professor of Sociology in 
the University of Louisville, is chairman of 
the Section, and associated with her are 
Mrs. K. P. Holmes, assistant Dean of 
Women, University of Kentucky, chairman 
of the Committee on the Dependent Child; 
Dr. Harry Andrews, pediatrician, City 
Hospital, Louisville, chairman of the 
Committee on the Defective Child; and 
Mr. Neville Miller, Dean of the School of 
Law, University of Louisville, chairman 
of the Committee on Organization and 
Equipment. 

The aim of the Social Welfare Section 
is to study the standards of care and 
treatment available for special groups of 
handicapped children in Kentucky in the 
light of recognized child welfare princi- 
ples. 


MEDICAL SERVICE AND THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


By Puitip F. BARBOUR, 


President, Kentucky Medical Society 


It is difficult for the layman or even for 
the specialist to grasp the extensive rami- 
fications of the work of the White House 
Conference. The physician, the teacher, 
the psychologist and the sociologist each 
brought his special contribution to the 
elucidation of the problems of child health 
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and child welfare but there was more 
to it than surveys and fact findings and 
theory. There was a very practical side 
to this study. 


A concrete and valuable illustration of 
this was the painstaking investigation of 
the type of instruction in pediatrics given 
by the various medical schools. A special 
committee has advised changes in these 
courses of instruction so as to give more 
prominence to the constructive phases 
of child care. Students were to be taught 
more intensively the requirements of the 
child for normal development and for 
prevention of those diseases which need- 
lessly take toll of child life. Thus they 
will be enabled to gain some grasp of the 
varied social, economic, and health rela- 
tions. Medical School at Louisville has co- 
operated wholeheartedly with the sugges- 
tions of this committee and our students 
thus prepared can go home to their com- 
munities better equipped to understand 
and meet their definite problems. 


To secure the best heredity and environ- 
ment for the children of our State will 
demand a concerted effort on the part of 
all who are interested in child welfare and 
happiness. 


LOOKING BACKWARD TEN YEARS 
AND THEN FORWARD IN 
MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH WORK IN 
KENTUCKY 


By ANNIE S. VEECH, M.D., 


Director, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, State Board of Health of 
Kentucky 


The work of our Bureau is entirely that 
of health education as it relates to mothers 


and children. We have been active ten 
years. In 1922 outside of Louisville and 
Lexington, there was no maternal or child 
health work done. The plan of our work 
began with mass education, which ulti- 
mately created in counties a desire for 
their own permanent maternal and child 
health centers. At present eighty counties 
have full-time county health departments 
doing progressively better and _ better 
maternal and child health work. Twenty- 


one other counties are also carrying out 
our program. This means over one hun- 
dred out of one hundred and twenty 
counties in the State have maternal and 
ay health work as part of the community 
life. 


From the beginning, when our program 
was formulated to bring a knowledge of the 
maintenance of maternal and child health 
to our people, we realized that results 
must be accomplished by methods of 
evolution rather than revolution, just as 
all other educational programs are carried 
forward. Throughout the ten years we 
have adhered to a viewpoint of economy, 
even though some of these years have been 
times of general inflation and over expan- 
sion. Wherever we have spent a dollar, 
many times more than a dollar returned 
in improved welfare of mothers and 
children. 


Our program includes such teaching and 
practices as produce physically fit chil- 
dren. This begins with the physically fit 
mother. This program also works toward 
preventing the occurrence of many children 
who come into the delinquent and handi- 
capped class, viz: The blind, the deaf, 
the tuberculous, the crippled, and the 
mentally defective through prenatal care 
and the prevention of birth injuries, and 
also the delinquent through parent training 
and child management. These problems 
and goals were dealt with in the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Kentucky has already made 
its start. Let economy and service be 
our watch words, with— 


Every expectant mother under the care 
of a physician. 


Every child: 
Either under the care of own physician 
or attending Child Health Conference 
(infant and pre-school). 
Vaccinated against smallpox and im- 
munized against diphtheria by own 
physician, unless indigent. 
Free from dental defects through 
intelligent feeding and care. 
Making satisfactory, continuous 
growth, this to be checked every 
month by weighing. 
Adjusted satisfactorily to home and 
school. 





Humanizing Education 


By HA.Liie T. GAINEs, 


Department of Language, Training School Western State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Since elementary and secondary educa- 
tion involve the training of children, it 
would seem that in these departments no 
humanizing process would be _ needed. 
Surely the presence in the classroom of 
living, growing children should serve to 
keep any teacher in close contact with life, 
but experience proves that such is not 
always the case. Somehow or other human 
nature is so constituted that in order to 
work effectively, man must evolve an 
organization. Yet no sooner is the organi- 
zation established than the creator finds 
himself the slave of his own creation. 
How often have we seen this process at 
work in our schools! An educator gets a 
new slant on child nature, sees the practical 
implications of some newly demonstrated 
sociological or psychological principle and 
a whole school is rejuvenated under the 
influence of his personality. Then he or 
one of his disciples tries to work out a 
system whereby these new ideas can be 
made available to all teachers, and in the 
very next generation, perhaps, we find 
teachers blindly following the system with 
little or no conception of the underlying 
principles and with no ability to evaluate 
the procedure and adapt it to their partic- 
ular needs. Then the liberator must rise 
once more to free us from the tyranny of a 
dead hand. 

We teachers need constantly to be re- 
minded that we are dealing with living, 
human beings, and that even if we have 
the ability, we haven’t the right to mold 
these unfolding personalities into con- 
formity with preconceived standards of 
our own. Our duty and our highest privi- 
lege is to liberate their energies and help 
them discover their own potentialities. 

Everywhere today we find the effort 
to introduce freer and more informal 
methods of procedure. In Germany, long 
considered the land of regimentation in 
its lower schools, we hear the Montessori 
Model School in Berlin described by one 
observer as a “‘teacherless school.’’ Of 
course the teacher is really there, but he is 
so unobtrusive that one has to search 
for him. He comes in quietly, sits down 


at one of the tables scattered at random 
around the room, and waits for the children 
to come to him if they find themselves in 
need of help. Miss Elizabeth Reichen- 
bach,* the organizing leader of the unit, 
claims that the children learn even faster 
than in the traditional primary classes. 
Again we find Professor Lewis Perry of 
Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, stating that after a full term 
of experimenting with more informal 
methods of group instruction, he finds 
that grades throughout the school are 
higher and fewer E’s have been recorded 
than ever before. He says in a speech 
before the New England Alumni Associa- 
tion, “I have noticed a quickening of 
intellectual life at the academy, and I 
attribute it to the working of the new 
plan.” 


Several years ago, in a rather clever 
little story, Alice Duer Miller raised a ques- 
tion which no doubt has presented itself 
to most young people, “Are Parents 
People?”’ Educators are realizing with 
increasing certainty that children} are 
“people,”” and that we can secure the best 
results by treating them as such. Here 
in our Training School at Bowling Green 
we hold as one of our cardinal principles, 
the sacredness of personality, and we strive 
always to help our children to find them- 
selves and to develop according to their 
best possibilities. Having always believed 
in the effectiveness of informal grouping, 
we have not in the whole building a single 
seat which is screwed to the floor. On our 
report cards you will find no provision for 
indicating a failing grade. A child is 
simply marked as average, superior, or 
weak in his work. Of course he may fail 
to finish his work by the end of a given 
term and may therefore be said not to 
have earned a grade in the subject as yet, 
but who are we to say that a child has 
failed? We simply refuse to brand any 
one of them as a failure. We say that he 
has not yet finished his work. 


A 
Reichenb 


et that Runs Without a Teacher”—Elizabeth 
ach. 
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If then, we are trying to help our children 
realize their potentialities, if we are striving 
for what Professor L. P. Jacks of 
Manchester College, Oxford, England, calls 
a “liberating education,’ we must look 
well to the curriculum through which we 
hope to achieve our ends. If human 
nature were a fixed quantity and society 
a static organization, we might work out 
once for all an ideal curriculum so that 
our problems would be settled forever, but 
unfortunately—or perhaps fortunately 
—human nature is full of surprises so that 
we can never be certain that we have 
discovered the ideal curriculum; and if we 
do find one, or many, which are effective 
at one time or for one place, the same 
subjects might be entirely inappropriate 
under different circumstances. So we 
must humanize our curriculum, not once 
but constantly. 


For the sake of more vivid and practical 
teaching modern education employs numer- 
ous devices; yet even in the use of these 
valuable tools we sometimes lose sight 
of the human element. Take for example 
the project method of teaching. Now, a 
project is manifestly worthwhile only if 
the ends to be attained are such as to 
justify the time and energy expended in 
achieving them, but some teachers seem 
to think that so long as children are doing 
things, the nature of the activity does not 
matter greatly. The project is so attrac- 
tive, so effective, and so easy to show off, 
that for a while we over-did its use until 
doubtless many children became, as did 
one group I knew, ‘‘project shy.’””’ When- 
ever they were given a library assignment, 
they would say, with a groan, ‘‘Oh, is that 
another project?” 


In the same way the intelligence test 
was received with enthusiasm, applied 
without discrimination, and expected to 
solve all the problems arising from the 
individual differences of our pupils. As 
usual, we have expected too much from our 
testing program, and the results have been 
rather disappointing. Professor Rollo G. 
Reynolds of Horace Mann School reminds 
us that it is time we “tested our tests.’ 


“Some educators began to see the folly, if 
not the crime,of completely determining a 
child’s educational life on the basis of a 
measurement which, it began to appear, 
described and not too accurately only a 
partial segment of the ‘whole child’; 
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which measured only one of the many 
factors which would contribute to his 
successful adjustment to life and which 
should contribute to his successful school 
adjustment.’’* 


Here in the Training School, we have 
tried never to be deterministic in our inter- 
pretation of the findings nor inconsiderate 
of human values in handling the results 
of mental tests. For this reason, scores 
are never announced, and the papers are 
always placed where they can be referred 
to only in case of real need and only by 
those who have,a\valid reason for con- 
sulting them. 


Thus all along the line, we find it neces- 
sary to test our work and to evaluate any 
proposed procedure in terms of its effective- 
ness in arousing undiscovered energies and 
encouraging the child to seek the develop- 
ment of his own potentialities. We can- 
not give any child an education; the utmost 
that we can hope to do is to uncover inter- 
ests and abilities, or awaken desires that 
may start the child on the life-long quest, 


which alone can produce an educated man. 


*“Intelligence Tests in Turn are Tested""—Rollo G. Reynolds. 





New Books 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES OF THE TYPE- 
WRITER IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Crassroom, by Ben D. Wood and Frank N. 
Freeman. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1932; 214 pages. 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
study the nature and extent of the educa- 
tional influences of the portable typewriter 
when used as a part of the regular class- 
room equipment in the kindergarten and 
the elementary grades. In their summary 
the authors say: ‘‘The study as a whole 
presents strong evidence: (1) that it is 
feasible to use the typewriter in the conduct 
of the ordinary work in the elementary 
school; (2) that the use of the typewriter 
in the informal fashion in which it was 
employed in this study produces an average 
typing speed approximately equal to the 
average handwriting rate in each grade, 
and also yields a very considerable degree 
of typing accuracy at the end of one 
year’s use; (3) that the use of the type- 
writer stimulates elementary school pupils 
to produce more written material than they 
would otherwise produce; (4) that the 
classroom typewriter, as used in this 
experiment, entails ng loss in handwriting 
quality or handwriting rate; (5) that it 
very probably raises in some measure the 
level of achievement in some of the funda- 
mental school subjects, without observable 
loss in any subject; and finally, (6) that the 
teachers regard the typewriter as a valuable 
educational instrument and approve its 
use in their own classes, while the pupils 
enjoy typewriting and look upon the type- 
writer with marked favor.” 


HERALDS OF THE KING, by Gertrude 
Crownfield. Published by E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York City, 1931; 
62 pages. Price $1.50. 


In this book the story of the birth of 
Christ is simply and beautifully told for 
little children. Resting her story on the 
Bible narrative, the author has recreated 
in language, poetic and religious and 
movingly beautiful, the ageless marvel of 
that memorable night in Judea. Little 
children will listen with awe and reverence 
to the story of the Shepherds as Miss 
Crownfield unfolds it anew. 


WONDER WIinDows, by Eugenia Eckford. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
pd York City, 1931; 164 pages. Price 

2.00. 


This is a new kind of book for children 
both in the home and in the primary 
grades. In this book the teacher takes the 
children to distant lands and tells them 
about the wonderful things which are made 
in those lands—in Japan, block prints; 
among the Navajo Indians, pottery bowls 
and rugs; in Holland, Dutch tiles; among 
the Eskimos, carvings in bone. After she 
has told the fascinating story of how the 
natives made these things, she gives specific 
directions showing how the children them- 
selves can make them. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, by Mary G. Kelty. Published by 
Ginn and Company,,. Columbus, 1931; 
631 pages. Price $1.32. 


This book is a companion volume to 
“The Beginnings of the American People 


and Nation.” It contains material from 
the field of American history adapted to 
the interests and capacities of children 
in the middle grades of the elementary 
school. It is written in story form and has 
a strong appeal to the young reader. 
The material has been carefully chosen 
and is worth while. The illustrations are 
impressive. It is an excellent volume. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN 
EpucaTION, by Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932; 631 pages. Price $2.00. 


This is a new and different book in 
educational administration. It is divided 
into four parts: Part I, dealing with the 
Pupils and the Classroom; Part II, The 
Teachers and Personnel Problems; Part III, 
Administrative and Supervisory Officers; 
and Part IV, Divisions of Administrative 
Organization. It should prove to be an 
unusually useful book as a first course in 
administration. 
had a long and useful career in the field of 
American education. When he _ writes, 
he writes from a rich background of train- 
ing and experience. 
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Jutius CaEsaR, Shakespeare—E .iza- 
BETH THE QUEEN, Maxwell Anderson, 
edited by H. Harding. Published by 
Noble and Noble, New York, 1932; 335 
pages. 

This is the first of a series of comparative 
classics published by Noble and Noble, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
comparative classics is a new idea in the 
educational world. The publishers are 
placing side by side two plays, two poems, 
or two: essays, in which the same theme 
is treated by different writers, in order to 
bring out the characteristics of the two 
authors. It affords a means of studying 
the larger aspects of the two works, of 
comparing them in theme and treatment, 
rather than concentrating upon the text of 
one. A _ series of questions has been 
arranged for comparative study which 
will aid the teacher in bringing out the 
desirable points in the two plays. This 
series of classics should prove popular 
with teachers generally. 


CHILDREN IN AMERICAN Poetry, 1610- 
1900, by Bert Roller. Published by the 


Department of English, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 1931; 201 


pages. Price $2.00. 

This study is an attempt to show the 
ways in which childhood has been treated 
by American poets. It is an unusually 
helpful book for reference in courses in 
American literature, children’s literature 
and elementary education. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


Are you looking for additional materials 
for your children to read? Do you have 
some money that may be used for your 
library? Important book lists have recently 
been published that may be helpfu! to you. 
Among the lists that teachers, principals, 
and superintendents may find helpful in 
selecting materials for their libraries are 
the following: 

“The Book Shelf for Boys and Girls,” 
list of books selected by Clare W. Hunt, 
superintendent of children’s work, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Ruth G. Hopkins, librarian 
of the Polytechnic Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, and Franklin K. Mathiews, 
librarian of the Boy Scouts of America. 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th Street, New 


York. Single copy 10 cents; 100 copies, 
$6.00. 

“Boys and Girls of Other Lands,’’ inter- 
national booklist reprinted from ‘Book 
Shelf for Boys and Girls,” R. R. Bowker 
Co., 62 W. 45th Street, New York. Single 
copy, 5 cents; 100 copies, $2.90. 

“Recreational Reading for Young 
People,” books to bridge the gap between 
children’s books and adult reading. Book- 
list of about 500 titles selected by the School 
Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 50 cents. 

“Everyland,” a reading list on inter- 
national understanding, prepared by the 
School and Children’s Department of the 
Newark Public Library, Newark, N. J., 
1931 edition. Single copy, 5 cents; 100 to 
200 copies, 3 cents; 500 or more, at rate 
$25.00 per 1,000. 

“Boys and Girls Around the World,” a 
booklist-poster of about 100 titles divided 
into age groups. Published by Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Single copy 10 cents; 100 copies 
or more, 5 cents. 

“Children’s Books from Twelve Coun- 
tries,” a list of 300 titles, published by the 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 50cents. 

“Rapidan River School Library List,’ 
(President Hoover’s School), a list of the 
books in the collection presented to this 
school as the gift of the School Libraries 
Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Library includes fifty-eight book 
titles most popular among rural and moun- 
tain children. Available from American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 5 cents. 

“A List of Travel Books for Young 
Readers,’’ books on American as well as 
foreign countries. Issued by Child Study 
Association of America, 221 W. 57th Street, 
New York. 5 cents. 

“A Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries,”’ published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, 958 University Avenue, New 
York. $2.75, cloth bound. 

“Books for Home Reading for Senior 
High School” and “Books for Home 
Reading for Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Grades,” two lists issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 
68th Street, Chicago. Each list, 20 cents. 
Single copies, 15 cents in quantity. 





Membership in K. E. A. by Counties and Districts 


The following table indicates enrollment of members in the Kentucky Education Association by 
counties for the year ending June 30, 1932, as compared with the previdus two years: 


ENROLLMENT ENROLLMENT 
Year Year Year Year Year 
1930 1931 1932 1931 1932 
72 124 
13 
37 
2 


Livingston 
*Logan 
*Lyon 
*Madison 


Breckinridge 
*Bullitt 


*McCreary 
~ fo CS — 


Casey 
*Christian 


*Muhlenberg 
*Nelson 


Owsley 
*Pendleton 


igg 
*Trimble 


*Washington 
Wayne 


*Indicates counties enrolling 100%. 
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The gees | indicates the enrollment by 
counties in each Congressional "District for the 
year 1931-1932. 


First District— Srxtu District— 


Total (last yr.) 802 


"VENTH DIsSTRICT— 


Total (last yr.) 1281 


SECOND DistRicT— 


wOtal. 54 Total (last yr.) 1335 
Total (last yr.) 1094 


E1cutH District— 
THIRD DistRIcT— 


Garrard 
Jessamine. 


6 
Total (last yr.) 1214 Total (last yr.) 1054 


FourtH District— NintH District— 
Breckinridge. ... Bath 
tt 


Montgomery.... 
‘o Morgan 
Total (last yr.) 1094 Nicholas........ 
Robertson 
FirtH DistrRictT— 


Jefferson 150 Wolfe 


Total 


Total (last yr.) 1616 Total (last yr.) 1154 


TENTH DiIstRICT— 


425 
Ti otal (last yr.) 705 Whitley 


ELEVENTH DiIstrRIcT— To 
Bell Total (last yr.) 1193 





ENROLLMENT BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS 


The following tables shows the enrollment by 
Congressional Districts giving the rank of each for 
the year ending June 30, 1932: 


SAVE THE SCHOOLS 


Whatever may be the exigencies, one thing must 
not happen. There must be no curtailment of 
educational facilities. The school systems for the 
education of our children in every state must be 
kept up to 100 per cent efficiency. 


A state can afford to lose time on the construction 
of a road, a bridge, or a building, and by speeding 
up construction at a later time possibly catch up, 
but education must be continuous. 


Time lost in preparing children to make their 
places in the world cannot be made up. There are 
only certain years in which the great majority of 
them can attend school and during that period it 
is the solemn duty of every state to provide full and 
complete education. 


At no time in our atone was there greater need 
for the influence of education upon future citizens. 
It goes without saying that at this critical period 
it would be a great mistake to weaken the services 
of any of our educational institutions. They should 
be strengthened no matter what the drain may be.— 
Alfred E. Smith. 





Report of Audit 


Kentucky Education Association 


For THE FIscAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1932 


Louisville; Kentucky, August 2, 1932 


To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky: 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed an audit of the books and records of the Kentucky Education 
Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. 


We submit as a part of this report the following attached statements: 
Statement of Income and Expenses for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1932 
Schedule of Expenses 


Balance Sheet at June 30, 1932 
Schedule of Securities Owned at June 30, 1932 


Books AND RECORDS— 


We found the books and records to be in excellent condition, with every evidence 
of carefully kept records. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT— 


The books of the Kentucky Education Association are audited annually. This 
audit is a continuation of that policy. 

The major purposes of the audit were to satisfy ourselves that all incomes and 
revenues properly accruing to the Association are being received by it, that cash received 
is properly recorded and deposited, that cash is disbursed only for authorized and proper 
purposes, and to establish the true incomes and expenses for the year, and the true 
financial condition at the close of the year. 


Conforming to the above, we hereby certify that we have made an audit of the 
books and records of the Kentucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 
1932, and that, in our opinion, the accompanying Statement of Income and Expense and 
the accompanying Balance Sheet correctly reflect the results of operations during the 
year ended June 30, 1932, and the financial condition at June 30, 1932. 


HARVEY CARDWELL & COMPANY, 
By HARVEY CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1932 


AT JUNE 30, 1932, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED AsSsETs AS FOLLOWs— 


Cash in Bank 
(Subject to joint signatures of the President and the Secretary-Treasurer) 


Working Fund 
(Cash in Bank, subject to the signature of the Secretary-Treasurer) 


Accounts Receivable for Advertising, etc 
Interest Receivable accrued on securities owned 
Bonds and preferred stocks owned as per schedule—at cost .$28 ,941.57 


Less, reserve for decline in market value 9,439.79 


PRESENT MARKET VALUE— 


Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 


Total Assets 
DEDuUcT— 


Unearned Membership Fees 
(Represents the collective equity of members whose membershtp fees are 
paid in advance as of June 30, 1932) 


BALANCE— 
(Net Worth of the Kentucky Education Association ait June 30, 1932).. 
ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN NET WorTH— 
NET Worth AT JuLy 1, 1931 $27 ,610.21 
Add—Net gain from regular operations 
Cash received from the Reading Circle upon suspension 
of its activities 90.40 
$28 615.77 


Less—Amount paid to June 30, 1932, on 
pledge of $7,500.00 to the Kentucky 
Educational Commission $ 1,500.00 


Reserve provided for decline in market 
value of securities 9,439.79 $10,939.79 


NET WorTH AT JUNE 30, 1932 $17 ,675.98 





19,501.78 
750.01 


$27 ,094.84 


9,418.86 


17 675.98 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For THE FiscaL YEAR JULY 1, 1931, TO JUNE 30, 1932 


INCOME— 


eh STOTT ee eT EET TTT LCE CEET ETE e $17 ,952.90 
Revenue from Advertising in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


$ 2,613.85 
Less, Cash Discounts allowed 26.20 2,587.65 


Income from the 1932 Annual Convention (consisting of 
booth rental, program advertising, and non-member 
admissions) 1,584.00 


Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association 
Donation from Louisville Convention and Publicity 


Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks 


Interest on Average Bank Balance 


Total Income, July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932 $23 ,885.88 


DeEpucT— 
Expenses as Per Schedule 22,970.72 


Net Gain from Regular Operations 915.16 


Add—Cash Received from the Reading Circle upon Suspension of 
its Activities 90.40 


$ 1,005.56 


Deduct—Amount Paid to June 30, 1932, on Pledge of $7,500 to the 
Kentucky Educational Commission 1,500.00 


Excess of Total Expenses over Total Income—Carried to Net Worth... $ 494.44 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


For THE FiscAL YEAR JuLy 1, 1931, TO JUNE 30, 1932 


EXPENSES— 

Printing of KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL...............0e sce eeeeee 

Postage—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.....0.. 6.0 cbse cee cccaunes 

Addressograph Plates for Mailing of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Depreciation on Addressograph Frames used in Mailing the KENTUCKY 
a EI ees obra a Was on aula da ne awa aes en a nia ao be 

Cuts used for Illustrating the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.......... 

Outside Clerical Work on Mailing List— KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. . 

Miscellaneous Expenses—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.............. 

Salary of Editor of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL................ 

Clerical Salaries—IKENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL................0005. 

Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 

Office Salaries 

NI BN on one ae ERIN OOM AWA SY Aas saw and anad ay 

Printing and Stationery 

Office Postage 

Piece Sempiaes Mand Eames. coi. eee ees ceca enweves 

I I iy halts LEN il Silat ye be eke WoW BRASS 

TE Ie Ts goo Fath de Sie di ee wane seston 

Bad Debts 


Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures.....................00 eee 


Rental of Hall, Cost of Speakers, Printing, and other Expenses of the 
1932 Convention 


Expenses of Directors 

Expenses of Legislative Committee 

Expenses of Publicity Committee 

Expenses of Research Committee 

Expenses of President 

Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer 

Expenses of Special Conference at Louisville on September 4th and Sth, 


Annual Dues to National Education Association 


Indemnity Bond, Safety Box Rent, Collection Expense, and Sundry 
other Expenses 


Total Operating Expenses for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1931, to 
June 30, 1932 





Farewell to the Blind Anzac 


Was Friend of Roosevelt—Decorated by Mussolini 
Tom Skeyhill, The Inimitable, Perishes in Crash 


By JoHN Jay 


In 1918 a mere boy, still in his ’teens, 
had been sent to this country for the 
purpose of raising money for the Liberty 
Loan. He was stone blind, from the blow 
of a fragment of shell at Gallipoli, and 
yet in his blindness he had thought intensely 
and spoken vigorously, and such had been 
the effect on his Australian fellow-fighters 
that a certain oratorical genius had been 
recognized in him—which was 
why he had been sent to Amer- 
ica. He was lying in a hos- 
pital in New York City one 
day, when Theodore Roosee 
velt sought him out and a 
friendship developed between 
this lion-hearted American 
and the boy soldier-orator 
from Australia, which in itself 
would be worthy of more 
detailed treatment if space 


afforded. 


In subsequent tours with 
Roosevelt on behalf of the 
Liberty Loan, the young man 
came to be well known not 
only as Tom Skeyhill, but as 
“The Blind Anzac,” and Roosevelt ‘himself 
ater said of him, “I would rather speak 
on the platform with Tom Skeyhill than 
any man _ know.” 


After the Liberty Loan Drive, during 
which Roosevelt had come to have a 
strong affection for Tom, he took him to 
Oyster Bay with him, where Tom came to 
know ‘‘Greatheart”’ in a friendly, boyish, 
and interesting light, in which few people 
have known him Some day the intimate 
little stories of this period should also be 
told, but space prevents it here. 


During this interval various attempts, 
on the part of famous physicians, were 
made to restore his sight, but it seemed to 
be of no avail and during those three years 
of total eclipse from the outer world, the 
power of his developing forceful nature 
surged and seethed within him, while con- 
tact and conversation with the great fed the 
fires of his imagination and his thought. 


Tom SKEYHILL 


After three years of darkness an osteo- 
pathic physician, a friend of Roosevelt’s 
in Washington, D. C., through a rapid 
series of treatments, brought the light. 
Night and day, darkness and light, death 
and life—it was a rebirth, and the thoughts 
that had surged in his mind for those 
three years now broke forth in an eloquence 
which has but recently caused him to be 
rated as one of the great world 
masters of the English tongue. 
There followed between that 
time and the present a series 
of years during which practi- 
cally every literary man in 
the United States (and many 
in Europe), of any renown, 
came to know him and recog- 
nize him as one of the fellow- 
ship of the great. I have 
seen his tables stacked with 
mail and among the most in- 
timate letters I have found 
and read those from George 
Bernard Shaw, Booth Tar- 
kington, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Lothrop Stoddard, 
Maurice Hindus, Joan Lowell, Joseph Lin- 
coln, and a whole galaxy of others. His 
was a spirit of camaraderie which included 
in its closest affections those of kindred 
spirit with his own, whether they were the 
great, the near-great, or the far-from-great. 
He believed in but one democracy—the 
great fellowship of human service, and in 
but one aristocracy—the aristocracy of the 
intelligentsia. 


Foregoing another lecture at a cost of 
$300 to himself, he came to the Hamtramck 
Senior High School to speak to the children. 
He did not charge for this lecture and he 
offered to come again, later in the spring, 
to speak to those who had been so disap- 
pointed at not being able to hear him the 
first time, but due to the fact that the 
Student Association of the senior high 
school was not able to change its program 
to accommodate him, this offer was forever 
lost. 
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His love for children prompted him to 
write the child’s book on his own favorite 
hero, Sergeant Alvin York, which has sold 
over a million copies in the past year. 


He believed that the ideal life was a life 
crammed to the full with activities and 


it was with difficulty that his friends were . 


occasionally able to persuade him to relax. 
But even in these moments of “‘relaxation”’ 
his mind was so active that a new lecture 
or (on two occasions) a book, would usually 
result from the period of “‘rest.’’ He 
sought the centers of activity and unrest 
and he strove to interpret the movements 
which were taking place and to set them 
into the kaleidoscopic pattern of history. 
In two wars and three revolutions he saw 
life in the raw, and in at least three- 
quarters of a million miles of travel he 
learned to understand the variances and 
inequities of the human race. 


However, it was not only on the plat- 
form that his genius was appreciated, but 
in the long private conversations, the 
enjoyment of which was so characteristic 
of him. Many a night in some hotel 
room or at his summer home, the writer 
has conversed with him from early in the 
evening until breakfast the next morning, 
scarcely noticing the passing of time. 
I have never known a period of conversation 
with Tom Skeyhill so extended but what 
sleep has readily been foregone rather than 
miss the swift current of his conversation. 


Although only his most intimate friends 
fully appreciate his genius, the last three 
years had seen him become a national 
figure familiar to all acquainted with the 
fields of literature, dramatics, and forensics. 
While his loss is to be lamented by his 
friends as a personal bereavement, it is 
also a loss to this nation which is today so 
sorely in need of the optimistic and ideal- 
istic inspiration which he so invariably im- 
parted in every public and private contact. 


He had a strong presentiment of death, 
and only a short time ago he said, ‘‘I believe 
that this is my last year . . and in 
case anything happens to me while flying 
about the country, as I expect it will, I 
want you to remember two things about 
me—first, that I have tried to make this 
a better world to live in, and second, that 
I have never lost faith in America. America 
is the land of destiny!’’ 


On Saturday, May 21, while following 


Teaching 
Helps and 
Material 


Such as Never Have 
Been Offered Before! 





SEPTEMBER 1952 


THE INSTRUCTOR | 


‘Qornty NORMAL INSTRUCTOR & PRIMARY PLANS 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Classroom Magazine for Grade Teachers 
Will Bring Them to You in 1932-33 


THIS year, The INSTRUCTOR 

offers a finer program of teach- 
ing helps and maierial than ever 
before. The ten issues—September 
through June—will carry features 
so practical, inspiring and up-to- 
date as to make this magazine in- 
dispensable to every grade and 
rural school teacher. 

Sean the brief resume of the 
1932-83 program at the right. 
Space permits listing only the 
highlights—but you will get some 
conception of the wide scope and 
excellence of the material planned 
for this school year. 

The popularity of The IN- 
STRUCTOR is attested by the 
fact that many more teachers sub- 
scribe for it than for any other 
educational magazine. It is very 
generally endorsed by Superin- 
tendents, Principals, and Heads of 
Teacher Training Institutions. 

You owe it to yourself to let 
The INSTRUCTOR make your 
teaching easier and more effective. 
This year more will be expected of 
teachers . . . standards will be 
higher. The material in The IN- 
STRUCTOR, if applied in your 
classroom, cannot fail to lift your 
work to a higher level and bring 
you deserved recognition. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW — Payment 
may be deferred as late as Novem- 
ber 5th. Fill in the order blank 
below and mail today. 


eyaclomuicnia One 
-Pay Later 


Partial Program 
for 1932-33 


Graded Test Material 
Plans and Projects 
Units of Study 
Seatwork Material 
Geography Studies 
Sand Table Ideas 
Number Work 
Primary Reading Ma- 


Pictures 
and Cor- 
relation Material 
Plays, Exercises, Spe- 
cial Day Programs 
Verse for All Grades 
Songs and Music for 
All Grades 
Designs for Posters 
Creative Art Work 
Blackboard and Win- 
dow Decorations 
Teachers’ Help - One - 
Another Club and 
“_ ub Exchange 
for Primary 
Children to Make 
New ideas for School 
Parties 
Music Appreciation 
ay Safety and 
Physical Education 
Pictures for All Pur- 
poses 


School Dramatics 
Ways of Solving Be- 
havior Problems 

Character Building 
Answers to Queries 
Things to Do 
Travel Department 


Year$2 TwoYears $3 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 5 


K.S.J.—Sept. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The “y “eke beginning with the Septem- j 
;LJ 2 yrs., $3.00. 


ber, 1932 issue for [] 1 » $2.00 
(] I am enclosing cae herewith. 


(C) I agree to pay not later than November 5, 1932. 





Post Office. 
ecuenddniamnaneuinamaeeieneaimi 
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one of his favorite forms of diversion, 
flying, he met that gaunt figure whom in 
peace and war he had so often and so 
flagrantly defied. His end came as he had 
lived, “in a hurry.” Like a rocket that 
rises in the night, blotted out in the full 
power of its meteoric ascent, before the 
flowering of the gorgeous pattern that 
would have illuminated this darkened 
world, came his end—a sculptored master- 
piece never to be fully unveiled; a sym- 
phony, cut short at its most vigorous 
crescendo; a life of tremendous and unique 
preparation, deprived of its complete 
fulfillment—such was his ending—Ham- 
tramck Public School Bulletin. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

The seventieth annual meeting of the 
National Education Association convened 
at Atlantic City, June 25 to July 2, 1932. 
There were 1,197 official delegates regis- 
tered. This compared very favorably with 
the average number in attendance during 
the past few years. Members were present 
everywhere in large numbers, approxi- 
mately 15,000 in attendance. A spirit of 
optimism pervaded all general meetings 
of the convention. The convention went 
on record as protesting all attempts to 
reduce school revenue necessary for the 
efficient administration of the public 
schools throughout the country. ‘Looking 
Ahead in Education,’ was selected as the 
general program theme of the convention, 
and well exemplified the attitude of those 
in attendance. 

The general program was pronounced 
one of the best that has ever been presented 
in the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association. On every hand 
Miss Florence Hale, the president, received 
hearty commendation for her efficient 
administration during the year, and for 
the excellent program presented the As- 
sembly. 


Dr. Joseph Rosier, president State Nor- 
mal School, Fairmont, W. Va., was elected 
president of the Association for the year 
1932-1933 without opposition. He has 
long been connected with the affairs of the 
National Education Association, having 
served in many prominent official positions. 


It was decided by preferential vote of 
the Board of Directors that the 1933 


annual convention for the Association be 


held in Chicago. 


The State delegation for Kentucky met 
at 12:00 o’clock noon, Monday, June 27th, 
in the Atlantic City Auditorium and indi- 
cated their recommendations of committee- 
men and State director as follows: 

R. E. Williams, Executive Secretary of 
the Kentucky Education Association, State 
director of the National Education Associa- 
tion.; W. M. Wesley, superintendent city 
schools, Burgin, Ky., member of Committee 
on Credentials; J. A. Payne, superintendent 
Harrison County schools, Cynthiana, Ky., 
member of Committee on Resolutions; 
E. W. Richmond, principal high school, 
Berry, Ky., member of Committee on 
Necrology. 

Official delegates for Kentucky in attend- 
ance were as follows: 

Anna Fertram, county superintendent, 
Lewis County, Vanceburg, Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association; Mrs. F. J. Bowlds, 
principal, Owensboro, Owensboro Teachers 
Association; Fleming J. Bowlds, high 
school, Owensboro, Kentucky Education 
Association; Amy Longest, Central City, 
Kentucky Education Association; J. A. 
Payne, superintendent Harrison County 
schools, Cynthiana, Kentucky Education 
Association; McHenry Rhoads, professor 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky Education Association; E. W. Rich- 
mond, principal high school, Berry, 
Kentucky Education Association; W. M. 
Wesley, superintendent, Burgin, Kentucky 
Education Association, and R. E. Williams, 
ex-officio, Executive Secretary Kentucky 
Education Association, Louisville. 


R. E. WILLIAMS, 
State Director N. E. A. 


The economic effects of public education 
are scarcely capable of exaggeration. As 
producers and claimants of their respective 
shares of the product and as consumers of 
wealth, the whole character of a people is 
governed by the degree and the nature of 
the education which it enjoys. The 
economic superiority of the United States 
and the other leading nations of the world, 
or equally the economic inferiority of such 
nations as China and India, is without 
doubt largely to be ascribed to differences 
in education.— Fairchild. 
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Still More Teachers Are Clendion to 





The Professional Magazine for 
Teachers of cAll Grades 


@ SUBSCRIBE NOW to Tue Grave Teacuer. You'll like it 
best for the same reasons other teachers do! More attractive 
—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. Always something new — 
something timely to add interest to teaching and make it more 
successful. Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 
and principal will approve. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THe Grape TEACHER 
circulation has grown by leaps and bounds. The reason? Because the Editor knows just 


what you need and gives you just what you want 


. . . Miss Hale knows and keeps in 


close personal touch with educators everywhere. She gets about over all the country, 
She visits schools. She keeps posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ magazine is so well 
informed. And wherever she goes, she is alwavs thinking of YOU and how she can 
place at YOUR disposal, through Tue Grape TEACHER, anything new and helpful that 
comes her way. Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one major idea—the Practical 


Helpfulness of THz Grape TEACHER. 


Everything a Modern, Progressive Teacher Needs 
for ONLY 1c A DAY 


Tue Grave Teacuer is a helpful teachers’ magazine 
that really helps. There's a use for it every day. It 
saves time, energy, tedious research, preparation. Feel 
secure in your position, with THe Grape TEACHER 
always ready to give you professional assistance. Here 
in convenient form is a vast storehouse of material 
readily adaptable for any teaching program. 


Picture and Poster Work 
What do your boys and girls most enjoy making? 
Is it Calendars, or Blackboard and Window Decora- 
tions and Borders? Is it Sand Table Designs, or Con- 
struction Work? Is it Greeting and Place Cards, or 
Valentines? Picture Study or Creative Designs? In 
Tue Grape TEACHER you'll find plenty of them all. 


Projects 


What do your children like best to do? Costume Plays 
and Pageants? Puppet Shows? Rhythmic and Folk 
Dances? Games, History, Geography, and Travel Proj- 
ects? Nature Study? There's no end of fun and enter- 
tainment in carrying out Projects. Tue GRADE TEACHER 
gives you an abundance of up-to-date Project Material. 


You, Yourself ! 


What about you? What do you most desire to find in 
a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You'll have the latest 
ind best in ail the elementary branches. Tests? Lots 
of them, for all the grades and every subject. Stories? 
Plenty—short ones—the kind that children love. No 
nore hours of hunting in the library! Picture Study? 
The very best to be had! 


Tue Grape Teacuer offers you all this besides 
Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, Radio, Creative 
Design, Physical Training, Auditorium Work, Citizen- 
ship, Travel—all up-to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 


Just $2.00 Per Year 
$3.50 For Two Years 
MAIL THE COUPON 


425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


5th, 1932. 
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m==Use this Coupon—Pay October 5, 19322255 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. P 


Please enter my year's subscription to Tue Grape Teacner beginning with the 
September issue. Or enter my order for Offer No 
$ _..--to pay for this order. Or I agree to pay $ 


FLORENCE HALE, L.H.D., Editor 


Miss Hale (president of the N. E. A., 
1931-1932) is admirably fitted by ex- 
perience to edit an educational maga- 
zine. She has taught all the grades and 
served for many years as Director of 
Teacher Training in a state normal 
school and as expert in elementary 
education for the State of Maine. Hence 
she has intimate, first-hand, knowledge 
of teachers’ problems and how to meet 
them. She has addressed teachers’ meet- 
ings in three-fourths of the States of 
the Union and in Canada. She person- 
ally contributes three to five pages each 
month, thus establishing a close person- 
al relationship with her readers and 
placing her wide, varied, and practical 
experience at their disposal. 


Subscribe Now! 
.»- Pay Later!!! 


At the very low cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 years, you 
cannot afford to be without Tue 
Grape Teacuer. Join the thous 
ands of other teachers who profit by 
the daily help of this great educational 
magazine. Use the convenient coupon. 
You have until October 5, 1932, to pay. 





Money-Saving Clubs* 


Offer 

Number 

THE GRADE TEACHER 
1 with Am. Childhood $4.00 $3.60 $0.40 
2 with Child Life 5.00 4.25 0.75 
3 with Correct English 4.50 
4 with Current Events 2.75 
5 with Hygeia 4.50 
6 with Junior Home 4.50 
7 with Nature 5.00 
8 with Parents’ 4,00 
9 with Reader's Digest 5.00 

10 with School Arts 5.00 


*These Prices Obtain in the United States Only, 
Canadian and Foreign Prices Quoted on Request. 
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FROM YOUR House to OUR House 


The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Genuine Hospitality a4 Every 

Comfort 4 Courtesy 4 Con- 

venience 4 And Good Food 

at Reasonable Rates a All To 
Be Found in 


Your Home a And Ours 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS FoR K.E. A. IN 1933 


























